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Unavoidable circumstances having retarded the appearance of 
‘No. 17 of the “ Musical World,” till an unusually late 
period, we have thought it expedient to publish that 
number; simultaneously with No. 18, (the present) in a 
double number of twenty-four pages. The new type 
purchased for the “ Musical World,” being incomplete in 
several departments of essential importance, we shall in 
future have the music engraved on copper; a proceeding 
which will be more expeditious, and consequently Tess 
likely to be the cause of disappointment, by delaying the 
‘ publication of our work. 


wer MMajesty’s Theatre. 


The season is now fast travelling to its meridian. Since we 
last wrote, Her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Albert and 
suite, has thrice occupied her box—which sets at rest, without 
farther difficulty, the unfounded insinuations of enemies to 
the establishment, who would fain have led the public to ima- 
gine that in consequence of the secession of the late accom- 
plished director of the orchestra, Her Majesty had persisted in 
withdrawing her patronage. The idea, which emanated from 
the blustering moonshee of the Chronicle—who thus vented 
his spite at the manager—was sufficiently ridiculous to have 
been treated with contempt, even had Her Majesty still con- 
tinued to deprive herself of her most favourite amusement— 
but after what we have stated, the most incredulous will have 
no longer any doubt. That the Queen of Great Britain 
should personally interfere in the private disagreements of a 
theatrical impresario and one of his hired servants, is a notion 
that could only have entered the head of one incapable of 
estimating the dignity of the crown, and the rights of Her 
Majesty’s faithful subjects. However, the Queen has been 
three times to the opera, and the Morning Chronicle remains 
without the usual press-compliment of a nightly box—and 
thus matters are likely to go on to the end of the season. 

On Tuesday the 2Ist, Bellini’s Za Sonnambula was given, 
Made. Castellan sustaining the part of Amina, and Mario that 
of Elvino. Though there was a want of sustained energy in 
her acting, and occasionally uncertain intonation in her singing, 
we confess that Made. Castellan’s general conception and exe- 
cution of the part surprised and pleased us. Her first air 
was injudiciously treated in a style so purely ad libitum, that 
little ‘of. the original melody was recognizable. In the finale 
to the first act; ‘however, she acted and sang admirably, and 











the whole of the last scene was irreproachable. She wa 

encored in the final aria, in which she‘exhibited to great ad 

vantage the extensive compass of her fresh and beautifu 

voice, and her great resources in florid ornament. Her inton- 
ation and mechanism were faultless. Mario never sang 
better ; he was loudly encored in his first air, and.in the duet 
with Made. Castellan, His voice is now the purest and most 
satisfactory tenor in the world. In his acting we remarked a 
new spirit of energy and life that formerly were strangers to 
him. In the last scene, however, he should appear more 
astonished and concerned at the exhibition of somnambulism 
which declares the innocence of his betrothed Amina, and 
not stand idly gazing among the indifferent crowd of subordi- 
nates. FF. Lablache was perfect in the part of Count Rodolph : 
he sang and acted equally well. Mdile. Corbari is the best 
Lisa we have ever seen. .Her unassuming manner is 
charming, and the only difficulty is in believing, when we leok 
at her intelligent and pleasing countenance, that any feeling 
than that of good can be indigenous to her nature. Her act- 
ing, albeit so quiet, is graceful and natural. Though her 
voice is not remarkable for great power or extraordinary com- 
pass, its quality is delicious. Moreover, she never sings out 
of tune, and in all she vocally expresses there is a passion 
and a sentiment that are the more attractive from the veil of 
unobtrusive modesty with which they are half concealed. 
Mr. Lumley could not have made.a more. valuable addition to 
his company than this clever and agreeable artist ; in her 
walk, secondary though it be, she. is quite perfect. We are 
the more pleased to render Mdlle. Corbari this just though 
imperfect tribute of respect, since the unfair and brutal 
attacks of the Morning Chronicle have become the subject 
of general remark. That an unoffending and meritorious 
artist-—and a woman, too!—should be made to suffer for the 
personal prejudices of a stupid newspaper reporter against the 

manager of an establishment of which she forms a part, is a 

thing degrading to the press. The Morning Chronicle is con- 

tinually attacking Mdlle Corbari in terms of gross and exag- 

gerated abuse. Whatever she attempts is ridiculed and con- 

demned. How far this is just may be gathered from the fact, 

that in our hearing, on several occasions, many of the old and 
distinguished members of the orchestra* have pronounced the 

most flattering opinion of Mdlle Corbari’s abilities. These 

gentlemen have both knowledge and experience, and are surely 

the best qualified judges of such matters. Their approval 
may then, in some degree, console Mdlle Corbari for the, un- 

worthy bullying of the Morning Chronicle, which is fast 
losing all its authority in matters of art through the ignorance 
and effrontery of its musical critic. The opera, on the whole, 
was well performed. The band and chorus did_ their duty 


* Whose names we can adduceif necessary, _ 
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well, It is equally absurd and unfair to attack Mr. Balfe, 
because the orchestra does not go so well under his direction 
as under that of his talented predecessor. How can it be 
expected? Signor Costa, with the labour and experience of 
many years, brought the orchestra to a condition of faultless- 
ness that was universally acknowledged. . Far be it fromus te 
take one atom of credit from any deserving artist, mote parti- 
cularly from oné so justly renowned as Signor Costa, the 
director. But we cannot tamely acquiesce in the nonsensical 
attacks upon his suecessor, who, at a moment’s notice, was en- 
gaged to undertake an office that requires so many requisites 
and so much experience. The orchestra at her Majesty’s 
Theatre is new to Mr. Balfe—who, besides, though an excel- 
cellent musician and a highly popular composer, has not and 
cannot be expected to have as much acquaintance with the 
art of conducting as one who has for years made it his prin- 
cipal and assiduous study. We say with confidence, that all 
things considered, Mr. Balfe has supported his novel position 
most effectively, and we have little doubt that the same expe- 
rience wotild raise him to the same eminence as that acquired 
by his predecessor. It must also be kept im mind that Mr. 
Balfe is not Mr.-Nobody. Mr. Balfe—and to this distinction 
even the Morning Chronicle will not lay claim for Signor 
Costa—is a composer of European fame. His school may 
not be oneof our predilection, but we cantiot deny his popularity. 
Therefore the orchestra is in no way humbled by the autho- 
rity of its new director, who certainly is @ person of twice the 
eminence of his predecessor. Nor has the patent of conductor- 
ship been solely vested in Signor Costa. His talents it would 
be unfair and foolish to underrate—but great as he is in his 
particular department, it must not be forgotten that Mendels- 
sohn and Spohr effected more for the style and the execution 
of the Philharmonic band, im one concert, than he has yet 
achieved in three. The attacks of the Morning Chronicle are 
readily explained. The critic is an intimate friend of Signor 
Costa, and an implacable enemy to Mr. Lumley—and by the 
sway of these opposite sentiments for two persons, he is in- 
duced to abuse the man upon whom he has so often lavished 
praise as overcharged and ridiculous as his present abuse is 
prejudiced and unfair. Independent of which the “ cap and 
bells” reputation of the Chronicle critic renders his opinion on 
musical subjects a matter of profound inconsequence. Our 
only astonishment is that the proprietors allow their journal 
to be made the vehicle of his personal prejudices. The Chro- 
nicle is already reduced to such a low ebb as a musical jour- 
nal that artists absolutely purchase it, as they purchase Punch, 
to laugh at its contents—the difference being that they laugh 
at Puach’s wit and the Chronicle's folly—the joke holding both 
ways. 

On Thursday, the 23rd, and on Saturday, the 25th, Ros- 
sini’s masterpiece, J/ Barbiere di Seviglia, was the opera. On 
Saturday Her Majesty attended. The music of this chef 
d’ceuore is already enrolled in the catalogue of things that are 
imperishable. To criticise it now would be presumptuous—it 
is the greatest work of one of the greatest dramatic compo- 
sers that the world ever saw. So much has been said in praise 
of Grisi’s Rosina, that we are left at a discount for epithets of 
eulogy. As a dramatic and vocal performance it exhibits 
every possible perfection. Some cavilling might hold good 
against the liberties which the great artist thinks proper to 
take with the famous air ‘* Una voce poco fa”—but after all it 
would be merely to say how clever she is to alter almost 
every bar, and yet produce something not a wit less graceful 
and agreeable than the original. Rossini was fairly caught in 





his own here. Discountenanced by the liberties taken 
with his text by vocalists, the author of J/ Barbiere determined 
to put an end to them by writing his arie di bravura go floridly 
that they should find nothing that by alteration could be made 
more brilliant. The “ Una voce” was his first attempt-the 
“ Di piacer,” from La Gazza Ladra, was a su uerit. gne. 
What, however, must have been the gran macatpo's astonish- 
merit on hearing those famous airs dealt with ever more un- 
mercifully than the gems of Jancredi and L’Jtaliana! These 
things cannot be attempted even with the most florid airs of 
Mozart—the great German has wisely shielded himself under 
the protection of his orchestral accompauiments, which are 80 
artfully interwoven with his melodies that to alter or modify 
them were impracticable without detriment to the score—and 
the ear of the Italian vocalists i¢ too refined to admit of so 
evident a violation of good taste. In Rode’s air, which re- 
ceived its usual encore, Grisi was equally brilliant and fanciful 
—here, however, she adheres to the text, which might be 
altered without any particular loss of effect. Lablache, in 
Don Bartolo, was absolutely sublime. The oil of comedy— 
humor—overfiows in the organisation of this great artist, and 
never was it exemplified in such extravagant profuseness. He 
acted and sang to such perfection as is utterly out of the grasp 
of any other basso. His great air, in B flat, the finest iso- 
lated composition in the opera, was omitted on the first night, 
but, we presume, in compliment to Prince Albert, with whom 
it is an especial favorite, it was restored on the second. The 
immense effect always produced by this delicious air, which hasa 
strong sentiment of Mozart in every phrase of it, should per- 
suade the great basso to make a habit of introducing xather 
than omitting it. It is the loftiest flight of Rossini, even in 
the Barbiere, which is full to the brim of inspiration. Grisi’s 
bye-play, during the song, is also delightfully comic and 
graceful, Mario’s Almaviva has made such rapid strides 
towards perfection, that we hardly know to what excellence 
the admirable tenor may ultimately reach, He delivered the 
lovely air, “‘ Ecco Ridente, in C major, with the utmost grace 
and finish. His acting throughout was excellent. In the finale 
to the first act he was inimitable. There is a fund of comedy 
in the very handsome face of Signor Mario, and a roguish 
sparkle in his eye that often reminds us of Elliston. His 
avenir is yet before him—he has by no means attained the 
zenith of his power. We cannot admire the Figaro of Signor 
Fornasari. It is certainly animated and bustling—but the 
animation wants ease, and the bustle wants impulse ; the whole 
is too evidently pumped up for the occasion. To sing the 
music is neither in his voice nor in his style. His voice is not 
flexible, and his style is not mercurial, Nature never in- 
tended him for the part, the assumption of which sits awk- 
wardly upon him. He did his utmost, however, and that 
alone warrants praise. We must, nevertheless, rate Signor 
Fornasari for spoiling the beautiful trio in F, in the last 
scene, by introducing imitations of the phrases allotted to the 
tenor and soprano, which are not in the score. These are 
intended to be comic, but as they do not sort with the har- 
mony they are simply ludicrous—and a bore. Grisi and 
Mario should request their Figaro to restrain this effervesence 
of imaginary humour, until the end of the trio; they are the 
chief sufferers by the absurdity. F, Lablache is admirable in 
Don Basilio. e gives the fine air “ La Calumnia,” (which 
has been so ridiculously compared to Mozart's “ La Vendetta,” 
to which it bears no shadow of resemblance either in melody 
or in style) with admirable spirit. In the concerted pieces F. 
Lablache is invaluable, Moreover his acting throughout is 
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full of quiet humour, and betrays his thorough appreciation of 
the part of Don Basilio. We do not desire to see a better 

tation of the old-fashioned maestro di musica, Made. 
Bellini sings her air, one of the gems of the opera, very 
nicely ; we only regret that so charming a composition should 
be lost, by its being consigned to the care of a subordinate. 
The opera from beginning to end was a perfect treat of comedy 
and music combined. We may despair of ever seeing it again to 
such perfection, when the great artists who are its principal 
support have executed their threat of retirement, and followed 
their comrade Rubini into the sunny home of Italy! It is 
a great pity that the picture cannot be made complete by 
Tamburini in Figaro, which is one of the greatest impersona- 
tions of that celebrated artist. The mercurial barber would 
then come out with due importance, and the whole drama 
would be a thing unparalleled in the history of the operatic 
drama. However, we must not complain, when we are lucky 
enough to possess Grisi, Lablache, and Mario still among us. 
On the first night the orchestra was fidgetty and unsteady, but 
on the second Mr. Balfe was more ‘at his ease, and from the 
overture to the finale all went excellently well. 

On Tuesday, Norma was performed for the first time. Her 
Majesty and the Prince were present. The music of Bellini, 
like that of Donizetti, though pale by the side of the dazzling 
Rossini, is perfectly refreshing after the stale insipidities and 
heavy commonplaces of “ young Verdi.” We felt this in the 
Somnambula,; an opera profuse of melody and grace, albeit 
somewhat monotonous in character ; we felt it again in Norma, 
which; though scarcely so melodious as La Somnambula, is 
higher in attempt and involves many bursts of true passion ; 
witness the trio in the last act, the melancholy opening of 
which is so-delicious, and the climax so exciting. Grisi sur- 

herself. She was beautiful, sublime, even terrible. 
No Siddons ever exceeded the dignity and passion of the last 
act. No Malibran ever went beyond the heart-rending pathos 
with which she sang the agitato in the minor, when on her 
knees before Oroveso. No Rachel ever excelled the wither- 
ing contempt which she threw into her acting in the duet with 
hér profligate betrayer. ‘The whole conception and execution 
of the part was perfection, Lablache was austere and mag- 
nifieent in Otoveso. Never were stern severity, and patriarchal 
dignity more grandly depicted: It is not necessary to say a 
word of Lablache’s singing in this part; in the chorus he was 
the support, his tremendous voice ruling all without pre- 
dothitiating unduly over the mass. Its effect was felt, even 
more than heard. A more interesting and unaffected Adalgisa 
we never witnessed, than Malle. Corbari. Her timidity, 
natural enough, rather lent an additional charm to, than im- 
paired the excellence of her performance. She sang the 
inusic correctly, gracefully, and with undeviating perfection 
of intonation, She acted with becoming retiredness, but with 
a due regard to all the dramatic exigencies of the scene. So 
agreeable was the entire delineation, and so apparent was it 
to the ineomparable prima donna herself, that when Madame 
Grisi, at the fall of the curtain, was recalled to receive the 
flattering demonstrations of the audience's approval, she 
dragged on Malle. Corbati, in deshabille as she was, not anti- 
cipating such an honour, to share the applause and enthusiasm. 
And yet, in spite of this general acknowledgment of Malle. 
Corbari’s claims to notice, the Morning Chronicle, next 
day, speaks of her with unblushing contempt of truth, after 
the fashion of the following :— 
“ If Correlli’s Pollio was milk and water, the Adalgisa of Signora Cor- 
oari was composed entirely of the last-mentioned element : it was insipid 








to the last degree, and the musical portion most unfinished in and 
unartistical in execution. Here again there was a complete ih 
the distribution of the characters. Had Mad. Castellan éndéted Adal 
gisa, her powers would not have been overtaxed ; and as she has really 
some lower notes, the second part in the duets would not have been 
barked as it was by Corbari. We never heard the concerted pieces worse 
executed, owing to the utter inefficiency of the Adalgisa.” 

Now is this dereliction from the stern duties of a critie to 
be longer endured? It is already contemplated in the mu- 
sical profession to sign a petition to the proprietors of the 
Morning Chronicle, to dismiss the critic who so unworthily 
fills an office for which he is utterly unfitted by education 
and disposition ; and we are inclined to think that these ufi- 
principled attacks on a defenceless and excellent female artist, 
will hurry on the event sooner than was anticipated, and 
perhaps without the necessity of a round-robin. 

On Thursday, Don Pasquale was performed; but as this 
is one of Donizetti’s best operas, and involves the Lablache, 
the Grisi, and the Mario, in three of their finest chatacters, 
we shall defer our notice till another occasion, having already 
exceeded our limits, 

The ballet has undergone no change. The performances 
alternate between Catarina and Zoline, with occasional short 
Divertissements. Though these are charming ballets, 
though Mdlle. Lucile Grahn is one of the most spirituelle, 
graceful, and wonderful of -danseuses, the necessity of some 
novelty is visibly felt. The ‘‘Omnibus” tri went so 
far a few nights ago, as to express in unmistakeable terms 
their desire for change. Why not get up the Diable a vsti 
or the Paguita? Lucile Grahn is surely. capable of either 
of the heroines’ parts. Hsmeralda, without Carlotta Grisi, 
would never be endured by a London audience, otherwise we 
should suggest its revival for a few nights, while novelty was 
preparing. But silence !—we are just now informed, that Cerito 
will appear next Thursday. 





—=. 


Dr, Wesley at Vverpoot, 


On Tuesday evening, April 14, Dr. Wesley delivered the 
first of his course of lectures on ecclesiastical music to a 
crowded audience, the most numerous and respectable that has 
been seen within the Lecture-hall this year, This, indeed, 
was no more than might have been expected from the eminent 
abilities and fame of the lecturer as a musician; and we may 
safely say that every one who heard him must have come 
away with a still more exalted opinion of his powers. The 
beautiful overture to “ Jessonda,” played at the conclusion of 
the lecture, was executed in the most masterly and finished 
style, and elicited, as it deserved, the warmest expressions of 
admiration. Having briefly introduced the subject of his lec- 
ture, Dr. Wesley observed that it was an established fact, that 
in all ages, and amongst every people, music, in connection 
with religious ceremonies, had been deemed a feature of im- 
portanee. That in connection with national worship in this 
country the art of music was susceptible of much improve- 
ment, they might be well assured; nor could he allow that 
there was aught of ill-judged presumption in entertaining 
such an idea. The state of this art, above all others, must be 
deemed progressive. What was really and superlatively ex- 
cellent was the growth of modern times. But, compared with 
the sister arts, the department of masical art, in more imme- 
diate connexion with divine worship at cathedrals, could, by 
no meats, in recent times, be said to have received its due 
measure of attention. Cathedrals, formerly, were the muse- 
ums of the art. They were by the musician regarded as 
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altars to which his best gift was to be brought; and in this 
light should they ever be viewed, so long as. our service con- 
tinued what it was... But he would urge on their attention 
that, since the advent of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Spohr, no man had risen up whose proper oc- 
cupation it had been to embody in his works the high qualities 
of these great masters. No effort had been considered’ ne- 
cessary by the constituted authorities in the church to encou- 
rage and bring into play ability of such a kind. Would any 
man say that to do so was unnecessary? Yes; some would 
point to Gregorian chants as the perfection of the sacred art. 
Others would declare the sixteenth century to have furnished 
both them and futurity with everything essential to public 
worship. With such as these the great author he had named 
might be said to have lived for nothing. With such as these, 
to produce anything both new and good was an impossibility. 
They had fellowship with the very celebrated, but, as he 
thought, ‘very silly French critic, who declared that the school 
of church music was one, in which it was impossible to write 
anything new. Now he, amongst others, was of opinion, that 
at least two men might be fairly named who had produced 
works in the church school of the very highest merit. In 
numerous instances he thought Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
had enriched his work with all the treasure of past and present 
art. Another might be named, some of whose specimens were 
set down for performance at those meetings. He died a few 
years since, and was altogether neglected when alive. He, of 
course, could not be recalled, even were the church alive to 
the importance of these things, and resolved to encourage 
such talent to the utmost. But it was not so. That the state 
of ecclesiastical music was progressive—that superlative excel- 
lence could belong to no particular period, seemed certain. 
They knew little or nothing of the state of music previous to 
the 4th century, and but little of that. But, comparing what 
belonged to that period with the produce of to-day, they 
might assert that, up to the present hour, music had gradually 
improved ; and also that the man must have no small courage 
who would affirm that, even now, the present supplied the 
limit to what was truly great. That it might be difficult for 
certain persons who wrote in Quarterly Reviews to look to 
the future, and anticipate a degree of excellence higher than 
any their own experience offered, seemed probable. And no 
doubt great merit belonged to a period to which they all de- 
lighted in referring, namely, the 16th century. But genius 
ever improved upon its model, It was its natural office so to 
do. Public taste was not stationary: and in some degree 
church music should conform to public taste. If the art 
stood still and taste advanced, then, men who stood promi- 
nently in the management of our religious interests, were like 
the sleeping virgins who put no oil in their lamps. All our 
church music, however, was not essentially conformable to 
public taste. That of the parish church must be so, in great 
measure: that of cathedrals less so. Portions of the service 
in which untaught persons were desirous to join, should possess 
a different species of merit to the higher efforts of cathedrals, 
But great genius was requisite in the composer who constructed 
melody for popular use. And on the other hand, the highest 
works of art should possess qualities which might attract the 
least informed. If they claimed for the music of the church 
everything that art could supply, they did not mean that it 
should be abstruse, and above popular comprehension. One 
of the characteristics of the sublime, which was the highest 
pitch of art, was simplicity. One of the highest efforts of art, 
was to be true to nature. The art was, they read, to conceal 


the art. Jt was a great mistake to suppose that talent was not 
required of the church musician in merely popular efforts. 
Wherever simplicity was a desideratum, the highest taste 
and talent were required. But pre-eminent merit in works of 
art was thought to be above popular appreciation. And per- 
haps, it would be too much to assert, that even in the present 
day works of the highest merit would immediately be received 
at their just estimation. Still it might, he thought, be per- 
ceived, that at no period of our musical history was public 
taste ever so advanced as at present. At no period would a 
great work meet with so many judicious admirers. At no 
period was the public so inclined to search out a right 
judgment concerning works of art, and to form their 
opinions on those men of established taste. And this to an 
extent which he thought somewhat excessive ; for he had, he 
confessed, not unfrequently wished to see an audience demon- 
strate its judgment on a work evidently not approved, while 
their expression of dislike was withheld simply lest the work 
might possess some merit which they were unable to appreci- 
ate. A work of art which gave pain instead of pleasure, 
might, generally, he thought, be pronounced of but indifferent 
merit, And this opinion he must advance on that occasion ; 
for he was perfectly sure that in certain quarters attempts were 
being made to restore the choral service to common use. 
Music was commonly brought before the congregation, which 
they listened to solely from an impression of the kind he men- 
tioned—music upon which, were they to exercise an honest 
judgment, they would declare to be as intolerable to them as 
he ventured to say it had been to himself. Thus, persons who 
held the opinions he presumed to reprobate, were making but 
a poor use of the noble feeling now so generally shown on 
behalf of the arts in connexion with religion. They were 
authorising the calumnies of such among the clergy as de- 
nounced church music, and all chanting, as relics of Popery. 
And relics of Popery they might well be called, if nothing 
were admitted but the music of a Popish age. Relics of 
Popery they indeed were, if in opposition to their own better 
judgment they were compelled to receive them at another's 
bidding—if, even at this late day, a new idol was to be formed 
whereby to test our pliability in receiving views opposed to 
truth and common sense. Where deference to such authority 
should begin and end it was not his purpose to inquire. . His 
own belief was, that with no show of reason whatever could 
the works of a particular age be forced upon them on any 
other ground than that of intrinsic merit, and that the prin- 
ciple of making the higher efforts in church music everything 
that the art could require, of making our cathedral service 
keep pace with the taste of the times (he did not mean the 
popular taste exactly) was a truly Protestant principle—a 
principle in direct antagonism to everything appertaining to 
what was usually understood by the term Popery. To his 
mind there was something impious in thus positively declaring 
what might be the express will of the Almighty in such mat- 
ters, as those did who would limit us to the productions of a 
single age, which they declared to be alone suitable to the 
purposes of public worship. Our true position seemed to be 
that of doing our best. confessing at the same time the unwor- 
thiness of what we did. If it were not presumption to,con- 
sider what might be the feeling of Handel, Mozart, and 
Beethoven on such a question, he should venture to declare 
them willing and anxious to confess the unworthiness of their 
best efforts. Sebastian Bach, it was said, previous to com- 
mencing any important work of a sacred character, used to 





pray for the divine blessing on his efforts—a state of mind 
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very unlike that of the smart reviewers he spoke of—men 
prepared to look our Bachs and Handels in the face, and tell 
them they could never hope to rival Gregorian chants and 
simple counterpoint of the sixteenth century. He had been 
desirous to express this opinion because there was at. the 
present moment a party whose energies were employed in 
bringing into public and exclusive use such specimens as 
they that evening would have an opportunity of hearing. 
These persons should, he thought, be met with a proposition 
to the effect, that whatever formed part of our national wor- 
ship should be the best of its kind. Such men should, learn, 
that there had been lately, and no doubt ever would be. 
musical talent in this country worthy of its age—talent which 
could impart.to church music the very highest quality of art, 
and, in connexion with the words of our service, give beauty 
where beauty was required; grandeur where it was effective ; 
and solemnity where the subject demanded it;—who could 
denote by a proper trait of musical thought and expression, 
praise, supplication, and thanks, in a. manner far beyond the 
reach of those to whom the treasures of modern. art were but 
as a sealed book, who were but as pioneers in a science which, 
perhaps,-above all others might be expected to go on from 
strength to strength, until they all again ‘‘ renewed that song,” 
which, in the words of Milton, ‘disproportioned sin has 
broke,” and thus musically, as well as morally, look to the 
consummation of all things as the period at which alone abso- 
lute perfection will be obtained. The lecturer then took up 
the chronological part of his subject, and traced the history of 
ecclesiastical music 1rom the earliest period, introducing speci- 
mens of the various styles as he passed along, which admira- 
bly illustrated his remarks ; and occasionally gave high grati- 
fication to the audience by affording opportunities for the dis- 
play of his musical powers. 


Che Barber of Heville. 


(From the “ Morning Post.’’) 


The history of the Barbiere is most instructive as regards 
criticism. Its overflowing inspiration, and its matchless ori- 
ginality of melody, thrown off in thirteen days, secretly 
awakened -the anger of all the poor-minded rival composers, 
and their parasites, the musical critics of the day, in the same 
manner as the generous expenditure of a young millionaire 
excites the wrath of a sordid miser. But its lavish melodies 
were not the only characteristic with which the Barbiere sur- 
prised the world; nor the manner in which Rossini in his 
music had equalled and overmatched the witty and sarcastic 
Beaumarchais. Amidst the flow of gaiety are revealed the 
most recondite powers of music—those that have been called 
psychological, on account of their displaying its powers of 
describing the passions of the soul. In “La Calunnia,” a 
song so seldom encored or even applauded, the workings and 
effects of calumny are most graphically described ; beginning 
by the first whisper of the fiendish inventor, next the murmur 
of the'eager amateurs of scandal, and, by the most delicate 
increments and ingenious gradations, the clashing reports ar- 
rive at that tempest of detraction and invective against which 
there is no defence but time, a stout heart, and a clear con- 
science. It is interesting to behold how that laughing philo- 
sopher Rdédihi’ has béstbwed! all: the! energy of his) graphic 
powers to describe that one diabolical passion. This morceau 
soon assumed the character of prophecy. We have mentioned 
the hisses with which this opera was first hailed at Rome, 
thirty years since. The Italians, however, recovered from 
their errors in spite of the whispers of the envious and the 














gobbe-moucherie of folly. Rossini in Italy was soon consi- 
dered as the new God of Music. But two. years subsequent 
the opera was produced in London, and the following eritique 
of a first-rate journal—a sample amidst many. others. of 
critics seeking to kill by direct hostility or ‘damn with faint 
praise,” will show that then, as now, genius truly need have 
the pinions of an eagle to soar above the difficulties with 
which it is ever beset, when it first spreads its wings ina new 
region. 

Opzra House, March 15, 1818.—On Tuesday evening, the Opera 
House was crowded by the double attractions of a new opera and a new 
singer. The Barber of Seville, and Signor Garcia in Count Almapiva. 
The Barber of Seville is the most celebrated of the works. of Rossini—ae 
composer who is considerably more admired on the continent (where the 
ankle of the prima donna is more critically examined than the music of 
her part,) than he is ever likely to bein this country. His style is less re- 
markable for its variety than for the prodigality of ornament which rather 
characterises than adorns it. There is no originality about it, either in 
passion or fancy. For the fame of the present opera Rossini seems to 
have been indebted to the subject which was originally created by the 
wit.of Beaumarchais, (of whose Figaro it is the first part,) and-after- 
wards animated with the soul and feeling by the music.of Paesiello. We 
do not know whether impudence or genius is most remarkable in a com- 
poser who sits down to repeat a story which has already been so delight- 
fully told by one of the great masters of his art; but we may in some 
degree settle the point, by fancying how we should estimate the modesty 
of any worthy gentleman who should announce a new comedy, to be 
called 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, or a new tragedy of Macbeth or 
Othello. In the new Barber of Seville we therefore looked with some 
eagerness for some touches of genius or nature—some wildness of fancy, 
at once graceful and original, which should justify the boldness ‘ofan 
attempt for which no other excuse could be invented—but we were dis« 
appointed. Indeed, with three or four exceptions, the music of the 
opera is considerably more flat and commonplace than anything we re- 
collect lately to have heard; and its whole surface is laboured into’an 
artificial richness by an accumulation of a thousand small graces, which 
would scarcely have been used by any musician of moderate taste—even 
if he possessed no splendour of imagination. The concluding part is 
intolerable, with the exception of a trio, beginning wiih the verse, ‘ Zitti, 
zitti, piano, piano,’ which is very delicious in its expression, though 
common enough in its melody. We cannot speak very indulgently of 
the new performer (Garcia). His voice is artificial ; it has nothing but 
its artifice to depend upon for applause, and he has but one attitude and 
one action in singing, which he uses most unmercifully on all occasions.” 


There is a most striking morale to be derived from the above 

article, in which a manager at the moment he most merited 
commendation, an actor of surpassing genius, and a marvel- 
lous composer, are seen all equally exposed to the shafts of 
malice, folly, and ignorance. It would be imagined that a 
critic capable of this triple perpetration would have been at 
once reduced to hide his shame in silence ; but if we are rightly 
informed, he continued thus to misuse the salutary and noble 
corrective powers of the press—thanks to that anonymous 
mask which never blushes—to employers absorbed by higher 
political matters ; to the love of detraction of all idlers, and 
the supineness of the rest. 
_ [The above remarks of our clever cotemporary, Morris Bar- 
nett, might easily be pointed in the direction of the Chronicle 
office, and not a word need be effaced from the text.—Ep.- M. 
W.) 








Ancient Concerts. 


The direction of the fourth concert, which took place last 
night, at the Hanover-square Rooms, devolved upon Prince 
Albert ; and, as is invariably the case when he is in command, 
things—such that he has never encountered before—and 
which, as the lyrical marks of bygone ages, are replete with 
historical interest. It must not be inferred, that pleasure 
comes from any other source than this, for few of the dry 
bones which are brought so industriously into light, survive 
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the moment of their exhumation. A word or two of curious 
wonderment is bestowed upon their withered and obsolete 
graces ; and they are again consigned to the grave, to await 
some other faint chance of revival. The Queen and Prince 
arrived about half-past eight o’clock, and contrary to their 
usual practice ascended at once into the directors’ box, though 
the members of the Royal suite occupied the gallery as of old. 
Her Majesty was aceompanied by the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge, Lord and Lady Howe, Earl Cawdor, the Duke of 
Wellington, the Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess of Kent, 
Lady Jersey, Prince George of Cambridge, Earl and Countess 
Delawarr, the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, and Lord 
Liverpool. The fashionables were extremely numerous, and 
altogether the appearance of the room was brilliant in the ex- 
treme, The excitement incident to the ex-officio position of 
the Prince, and the presence of the entire court, gave the con- 
cert an unprecedented sentiment of liveliness, and it was cer- 
tainly not disagreeable to find the formalities of etiquette so 
generally dispensed with. An infusion of this genial spirit 
into the concerts of the other directors would help the enjoy- 
ment gmazingly—vain though it is to hope for such a conces- 
sion. From a list of the miscellaneous company gathered by 
one of the functionaries, we select a few of the most distin- 
ished names. There were the Marchioness of Ailesbury, 
the Easl of Bandon, the French Ambassador, the Russian Am- 
bassador, Earl and Countess Powis, Lady C. Graham, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Lady Emily Marsham, 
the Bishops of Armagh, Ripon, and Oxford; Sir William 
Curtis, Lady Antrobus, Lady Victoria Wellesley, Lady Port- 
man, Lord Clive, Lady Lucy Herbert, Lady Charlotte Her- 
bert, Viscount Templetown, Sir Thomas Acland, the Earl of 
Levon, Lord Byron, &c. The following was the programme : 
Part I. 
The National Anthem. 
*Chorus, “ Domine Jesu Christe,”.. ..0.+++ oeeeeee Cherubini. 
Recit., “ Armida dispietata,” Aria, “‘ Lasciach’io pianga.” Handel. 
*Anthem, “ QO Lord, the maker of all things,”...,... Henry the Eighth 
*Offertorium, “ Christus natus est nobis,”...... +++ Vogler. 
*Corale (full Choir), “ O magnify the Lord,”,...... . Bishop Benno. 
*Chanson de Roland, “‘ Soldats Francois.” 
Trio and Chorus, “ See the conquering hero.”’...... Handel. 
» Marsch and Chorus, ‘Sing unto God,’ssee.+eseeeees Handel. 


Part Il. 
*Overture (King Stephen).....++.+++08 ++ eeeeeee. Beethoven. 
IO on ns pos chian oo epuenedeeron Gretry. 
Chorus, “ Oh! what delight,”.........6. eesocovees Beethoven. 
*Romance, “ L’autrier par la matinée,’”....... ee of 
*Duetto, “‘1n briccone senza core,,’........ V- Martini 
pO Se SS ere Mozart, 
Ceres, oma inprpe™ . . we Mozart. 
Glee, “' Peace to the souls of the heroes,” Dr. Callcett. 
Chorus, “ Cum Sancto Spiritu,” . ...4.4.. Hayda. 


The pieces marked (*) given for the first time. 


The National Anthem was sung as soon as the Queen and 
Prince entered the room—first in quintet by Miss Birch, Miss 
M. Williams, Messrs. Hawkins, Calkin,and Machin, and then in 
solo by Madame Castellan, repeated chorally in both cases. 
There was a muchlarger assembly of visitors than is commonly 
met with. The “nights " of his Royal Highness are, how- 
ever, attractive upon other grounds than those incidental to the 
circumstances of royaity which surround them; for the taste 
of the musical antiquary is tickled with a variety of strange 
The programme, it will be observed, was rich in novelties, 
neatly a dozen of the pieces being new to the concerts; while 
some of them were of the ultra-ancient sort to which we have 
alluded above, and which the Prince loves so fondly to 
disemtomb. For instance, the ‘‘ Chanson de Roland” is a 








specimen of the war songs of early France, and one of the 
most popular of its kind, being in use among the soldiery as 
late as the battle of Poictiers. This was entrusted to Mario, 
who delivered its whimsical apostrophes to the valour and 
accomplishments of the famous Orlando of Ariosto with spirit ; 
and the echoings of the chorus illustrated the quaint brusque- 
ness and military swagger of the air broadly and effectively. 
The romance by Thibaut is a Provencal melody of the thir. 
teenth century; and this, too, was given to Mario, who 
would have made a desirable troubadour in those times of 
love and chivalry. As a genuine remain of a remote age, the 
ditty was undoubtedly interesting, though its monstrous twang 
betrayed the unsophistications of the art of good King 
Thibaut as plainly as a street song of the present day. To 
what extent these ancient relics have been trimmed and fitted 
by Sir Henry Bishop we are unable to tell ; but we may pre- 
sume he has been eireumspect, The Anthem by Henry the 
Eighth exhibited Royal talent of a different sort. Here are 
ponderous marches of sound, good stately sequences, dominant 
closes, and chords indubitably devotional; and the Corale 
by Bishop Benno—a dignitary who flourished in the 
year 1107—is another example of a like impulse, though 
of a much earlier date, The bishop, however, knew nothing 
of the harmonic artifices of the King, and his sturdy progres- 
sions, with all their Gothic weight and antique grandeur, have 
the flow and rhythm of a modern psalm tune. Cherubini’s 
chorus, an extract from his Requiem in C minor, is pieturesque 
and magnificent. It was very imperfectly executed-—~nothing, 
perhaps, could have been more crude and uncertain. The 
Offertorium, by Vogler, a suceession of vocal responses and 
imitations, requiring the greatest neatness and truth in the 
executancy, failed sadly, notwithstanding the leading singers 
were employed upon it. As a composition, moreover, it pos- 
sesses but few features of interest, the subjeet upon which it 
is built being trivial, and the working forced and disjointed. 
Gretry’s unpretending little duet was prettily sung by Miss 
Birch and Mario ; and that by Martini provided Lablache and 
Madame Castellan with a vehicle of rapid comicality, which 
they made the best of. The terzetto by Mozart comes from 
one of his three operas in the German language, and “ repre- 
sents the contention of two prima donnas seeking an engage- 
ment from an impresario.” The music, descriptive of the 
trial efforts of the rivals, was delivered by Madame Castellan 
and Miss Birch without reproach ; and Lablache, as the “ im- 
presario,” sitting in portentous judgment, was invariably ex- 
cellent. Among the matters better known, the singing of 
Madame Castellan, in the lovely air “ Lascia ch’io pianga” 
was the most remarkable—it was beautiful. The trio from 
Judas Maccabeus was not improved by the irregularities of the 
horn; but the chorus from Fidelio, strange to say, went off 
more smoothly than certain foregoing experi led us to 
expect. Neither was the vivacious little chorus from the 
Seraglio ineffective. 

[As we were not present, our readers will thank us for 
giving them the above account of Prince Albert’s Ancient 
Concert, from the pen of the clever critic of the Moruing 
Herald.—Ep. M, W.]} 








Third Philharmonic Concert. 
There was little to find fault with in Monday night's selecs 
tion, which was commendable for novelty and excellence, as 
the following programme will show :— 
Pant I,—Sinfonia in D, Op, 40 (composed expressly for, and dedie 
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cated to, the Philharmonic Society,) Spohr—Duetto, ‘‘ Di capricci,” 
Madame Caradori Allan and Signor F, Lablache, (Matilda di Shabran) 

ini ice, Pianoforte, Mr. W. S. Bennett, (Op. 22) W. S. Ben- 
nett—Aria, ‘La Vendetta,” Signor F, Lablache tLe Rides di Figaro) 
Mozart—Overture, Fidelio, Beethoven. 

Pant 11—Sinfonia in F (No. 8) Op. 93, Beethoven—Recit. “ Was 
sag ich;” Aria, “Fern von ihm,” Madame Caradori Allan, C. M. von 
Weber—Concerto, Harp, Mr, Parish Alvars, P. Alwars—Oyerture, 
L’Alcade de la Vega, Onslow—Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

Spohr's symphony is justly gonsidered his chef-d’ceuvre. 
It is also his mpst complete work ; every movement is fine, 
and unity is preserved amidst a wonderfal variety of charac- 
ter in the mofivi. e first movement in the minor is full of 
sis The great fortissimo, on an interrupted cadence, is 
wonderfully impassioned. The subjects are both happy and 
admirably treated, The plan is novel as to the arrangement 
of keys, but itis effective, and managed with consummate art. 
Signor Costa, under whose care the band is decidedly progess- 
ing, took it exactly in the right time, and, with the exception 
ofa constantly recyrring phrase of four notes, two slurred and 
two detached, which Spohr has made the prevalent colouring 
of the movement, it went as well as could have been desired. 
This passage can never go Properly until one simultianeous me- 
thod of bowing is adopted. e slow movement, a delicious 
romanza in B flat, was excellently played. The scherzo was 
encored. We had no fault to find with the manner in which 
this fine movement was executed, except in the trio—where 
the exaggerated forzando, at the beginning of every bar, car- 
icatured the intention of the composer. The finale, one of 
the freshest inspirations in the whole range of orchestral wxit- 
ing, was capitally played, but the tempo was a sharle too slow. 
The instrumentation of this symphony, from beginning to end, 
is masterly and picturesque. The excessive use of the wood 
instruments renders it extremely difficult for an orchestra 
that can only obtain one rehearsal; but, all things considered, 
there was little to complain of, and we trust that the warm 
reception accorded to the work will induce the ;Philharmonic 
Society, for whom the great composer expressly wrote it, to 
give it somewhat more frequently. It is one of the few 


modern efforts that are fit companions for the great sympho- | 
nies of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Rossini’s duet, | 


though sparkling enough in its proper place, has no pretension 


to figure in the Philharmonic programme. Mr. Sterndale | 
Bennett’s Caprice has every musical quality to recommend it. | 


It is melodious throughout. The thoughts are fresh—the 
form is pure and symmetrical, the developement admirably 
complete—the orchestration is delicious, the character of the 
brilliant key in which it is written (E major) being skilfully 
consulted--and, finally, it is suited to display the ability of a 
thorough pianist to the utmost advantage. It is a bold thing 
to say, considering the many beautiful things which Mr. Ben- 
nett has produced, but we must formally pronounce this caprice 
the most finished and excellent effort of his pen. After the 
gloomy and passionate symphony of Spolir, which in some de- 
gree parched up the feelings, it came as a soft shower of rain, 
grateful, refreshing, and invigorating. ({t is hardly necessary 
to say that Mr. Bennett executed his own work to the utmost 
perfection. He stands in the first rank of legitimate pianists 
—by which we understand piawists who can play every style 
of music, with great facility and no affectation of display. His 
tone is deliciously round avd mellow, his mechaniem is pure 
and equal® his manner ful) of pleasing variety, graceful and 
energetic. Mr. Bennett's reception, on entering and leaving 
the orchestra, was warra and enthusiastic—the orchestra join- 
ing the audience in testifying, by loud applause, their respect 


for one who is justly acknowledged one of England’s foremost . 





musicians. ¥. Lablache sang the noble aria of Mozart in a 
highly finished style, and merited the applause he received. 
The rapid improvement of this voealist has long been remarked 
with pleasure by the habitués of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
overture to Fidelio was played with great spirit, but the motivo 
of the allegro was utterly marred by the inefficiency of the 
second horn. It is a difficult phrase to execute, and Beetho- 
ven bas heedlessly set it down, in the score, for the corno 
secondo; but it is,easy to shift the parts for a few bars—and 
there is no exeuse fer ‘an orehestra ‘which hoasts.of such a 
third horn as Mx. Jamett, suffering an important point to be 
spoiled for want: of # player who can accomplish it, In other 
respects the overture was well played, and to conclude, it xe- 
ceived an encore, which, however, does not always guarantee 
that a pesformance has been irreproachable. The F symphony 
of Beethoven was perhaps the best petformance of the even- 
ing. The intewmezzo, in B flat, was interpreted with extreme 
delicacy, and encored unanimously. The orchestra never 
went better in our recollection of the Philharmonic Concerts. 
The minuedfo did mat goso well. ‘The. disagreeable mistake in 
the clarionet part—-where two Fs are played, instead of C F, 
which is obviously intended—remains uncorrected. This 
error has been so long adhered to that.it has acquired a tra- 
ditional elaim upon public indulgence. Nevertheless, we 
are surprised that Signor Costa’s quick ear did not detect it. 
The finale was beautifully rendered. ‘Weber's aria has little 
in it of the Der Freischutz juspiration. An occasional passage 
is striking, but the greater part is empty and unprofitable. 
Madame Caradori did as:much for dt:as‘lay in her power. The 
harp concerto of Mr. Parish Alvars is ‘a ‘triumph over the 
imperfections of the instrument, As a composition, it is 
brilliant, energetic, musician-like, and exceedingly effective. 
The romanza is a perfect gem of anelody, and its orchestral 
treatment is quite masterly. “Mr. Alvars is the first who 
has found the secret of combining the ‘harp with the orchestra 
in a composition of purely classical form. His playing was 
magnificent, and the applause was loud and incessant. It was 
much too late in the evening, however, to introduce a work of 
so much magnitude and importance. Onslow’s overture is 
highly ingenious, well written, full of new ‘effects, and.superbly 
instrumented ; but there is not a spark of inspiration in it. 
It is the work of a consummate musician, but aman of no 
genius. The poorness of the motivi is in a great degree lost 
in the cleverness with which they are hanclled, but the French 
couleur of the second phrase is too common-place to be-en- 
tirely shrouded, even by the skill and scienee of M.:Onslow. 
The overture was excellently rendered by the band. The 
stringed instruments came out with tremendous foree in the 
opening of the allegro, the best part of the work. The intro- 
duction is vapid end unmeaning, and the attempt at a fandango, 
to preserve the Spanish character, is a sorry failure. On the 
whole, the concert of last night was remarkable for the gene- 
ral excellence with which the orchestral pieces were performed, 
and the absolute slovenliness which d.istingaished the accom- 
paniments to the vocal music and “the instrumental solos.. 
The room was very full. After the oiverture of Onslow, Mr.. 
Rovedino rose from among the audience, and: proposed that: 
the orchestra should perform the dead march from Saul, as = 
mark of respect to the memory of poor Dragonetti. ‘At the 


suggestion of Signor Costa, however, Mr. T. Cooke, chef-d 


attaque, informed the audience that tthe parts of the raarcly in 
question not being at hand, the orch estva would exe zute it at 
the next concert. The idea should ‘have originated, with the 
Philharmonic orchestra, and the er ncert-should have -.com- 
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. menced with the dead march, as on a former occasion, after 
the death of Mr. Mori. The request at such a moment, when 
the room was half empty, was very ill-considered, although it 
conveyed a merited reproach to poor Dragonetti’s comrades of 
the orchestra. Mr. Rovedino has since addressed a sensible 
letter on the subject to the Morning Post, containing some 
valuable suggestions. 








Ropval Academp of HUusic. 
The pupils of this institution gave their second concert on 


Saturday afternoon, at the Hanover-square Rooms. The 
programme was as follows :— 


Part I. 

Overture (Romeo and Juliet) - . Steibelt. 
Recit. e Aria, “ Che fard,” Miss Duval (Orfeo - Gluck. 
Aria, “ Deh per questo,” Miss Ransford (La Clemnenza 

di Tito) - - ! - - Mozart. 
Concerto, in E (first movement), pianoforte, Miss 

Austen, - . - - - Hummel. 
Recit: e Aria, “ Dove sono,” Miss Messent (Figsro) Mozart, 
Madrigal, ‘‘ April is my mistress’ face.” 1594. - Morley. 
Finale, first act, ‘‘Clemenza di Tito.” The principal 

parts by Miss Anne Romer, Miss Ransford, Miss 

Stewart, Miss Solomon, and Mr. Wetherbee. 
Concerto, violoncello, Mr. H. Chipp, - ° Kummer. 

Part Il, 

Concertante, for four violins, Messrs. Hill, Watson, 

Simmons, and Thomson, - - Maurer. 
Aria, “ Parto,” Miss Bridle; clarionet, obligato, Mr. J. 

Wilson, . Mozart, 


Concertina, harp, Mr. Thomas. (First time of per- 

formance in England) - - - Parish Alvars. 
Madrigal, “‘ In going to my lonely bed.” 1560. - Edwards. 
Aria, “ Regnava,” Miss Graham (Lucia di Lammermoor) Donizetti. 
Chorus and Quintet, “* Hail, glorious orb.” (Regicide.) 

The principai parts by Miss Stewart, Miss Graham, Mr. 

Garstin, Mr. Herbert, and, Mr. Weekes. 

Conductor, Mr. Lucas—Principal violin, Mons. Sainton. 


Steilbelt’s overture; is a clever composition, albeit some- 
what rococo in style. Gluck’s aria, was nicely sung by Miss 
Duval; beautiful as it is, however, it has become terribly 
hackneyed of late; it is the stock piece of every singer with 
a ‘contralto or mezzo-soprano voice. Mozart’s ‘‘ Deh per 
questo ” taxed Miss Ransford’s powers severely, but the im- 
proving young artist accomplished her task very commend- 
ably ; arduous study cannot fail to effect high results for 
Miss Ransford, whose voice is a mezzo-soprano of exceeding 
freshness and great pliability. Hummel’s concerto in E major 
is the feeblest of his works for pianoforte and orchestra. 
Moreover, we object to the system, too much in vogue here, 
of presenting fragments of compositions ; it is a vicious habit, 
inimical to the inculcation of that classical taste which ought, 
before all things, to be insisted on in an academic institution. 
Miss Austen has a ready finger, and considerable animation. 
Her playing seemed to give general satisfaction. Miss Mes- 
sent, who has made wonderful progress of late, was labouring 
under the effects of evident indisposition, and her ‘ Dove 
sono” somewhat suffered in consequence. Morley’s madrigal 
is a poor composition, and though well sung, produced little 
sensation. The magnificent finale to the first act of La Cle- 
menza di Tito should have ended the first part of the pro- 
gramme ; the violoncello concertino of Mr. Chipp was entirely 
overwhelmed by it. We were more pleased with Mr. 
Chipp’s playing than with the music of M. Kummer, which is 
wapid and trifling. Maurer’s concertante was played with great 
‘spirit. As music, it is nothing more than a brilliant clap-trap 
~—but it gave Sainton’s clever pupils, Messrs, Hill and Wat- 





son, the former especially, a good opportunity of showing how 
much they had improved under their able and zealous in- 
structor. Miss Bridle, in Mozart’s “ Parto,” exhibited a 
splendid voice and considerable facility of execution; we do 
not recollect this young lady in any previous concert of the 
Academy—but such natural gifts and evident promise must 
not be lost sight of, for the credit of the institution. The 
clever concertino of Parish Alvars was played intelligently and 
neatly by Mr. Thomas. The madrigal of Edwards, much 
more melodious and pleasing than that of Morley, produced 
a proportionate increase of effect; it was well sung and en- 
cored unanimously. The air from Lucia was almost beyond 
the powers of Miss Graham ; it should have been reserved 
for her studio; there is real stuff in this young artist, which, 
with her really beautiful soprano voice, might have been more 
advantageously displayed in a less difficult and florid compo- 
sition. The chorus and quintet from Mr. Lucas MS, opera, 
may be commended for clever instrumentation and skilful 
voicing. We doubt not, however, that the able conductor 
of the Academy orchestra can give us a much more favourable 
specimen of the quality of his unpublished dramatic works. 
The band and choir went excellently, on the whole. The room 
was quite fall. We must not let this opportunity pass without ex- 
pressing our surprise, that concert after concert should proceed 
from theAcademy authorities, without one programme contain- 
ing any of the compositions of the old students of the institution, 
Surely the concerts of the Academy are intended to afford the 
subscribers and the public some means of testing the good re- 
sults of education within its walls. How, then, could this be 
better effected than by performing, from time to time, some of 
the works of those pupils who have most distinguished them- 
selves? Subscribers to the Academy concerts of the present 
day can hardly be made to believe that Sterndale Bennett, 
George Macfarren, and Mudie, were ever pupils in the institu- 
tion. And yet these distinguished musicians, who have writ- 
ten successfully in almost every department of composition, 
were positively, with others that we could mention, who are 
equally neglected, educated in the Academy ; and it should be 
the pride of the authorities to shew what good has accrued to 
art by its means, as manifested in the really masterly produc- 
tions of its most able pupils. But no; the names of these old 
students are never, by any chance, to be seen in the pro- 
grammes of the Academy concerts, which are too often made up 
of shreds and patches from questionable sources. This should 
be mended, or the friends of the institution will labour under 
the error of supposing, that the early pupils of the Academy 
have produced nothing worth hearing, which would be a very 
great and serious mistake. 





Pomenico Bragonetti, 
(From the “ Atheneum.”) 


One of the most eminent members of the musical profession 
has just “‘ gone home”—poor Domenico Dragonetti, aged 
eighty-five years. If we drop the “ Signor’ in his case it is 
no disrespect, No one speaks of Mr. Handel, or Herr 
Beethoven; and, among executants, the deceased Contrabasso 
was as eminent as those men were among composers. When 
Italy does produce an instrumentalist she “ does it hand- 
somely,”—witness the names of Paganini, Sivori, Piatti, 
Cavallini,* Cioffi. There is a ‘‘ touch of the South” in the 
playing of all these,—something of desinvoltura, some- 
thing of instinct, an expression of a peculiar order, and a 
generic elegance, which no study or practice can give in their 
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fulness. © In this, among other phenomena, we have always 
founded our hope for the regeneration of Italian music. From 
a biography, published ten years ago, in “ The Musical 
World,” we learn that Dragonetti was a Venetian, son of a 
double-bass player :—that he showed early those symptoms 
of genius which there is no questioning, and received but 
little instruction. His musical knowledge was ministered to 
him successively by one Schiarmadori, a shoe-maker, who 
played the violin, Berini a violoncellist, and Mestrino a violin 
performer of great renown. There was no special school, in- 
deed, for his instrument as he treated it. When only thirteen 
he was appointed primo basso to the Opera Buffa at Venice: 
and for the next eleven years rose from promotion to promo- 
tion in Italy. Then La Banti (Lord Mount Edgecumbe’s non- 
pareil among prime donne,) who was the fixed star of our 
Opera, procured Dragonetti an engagement in the orchestra at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre ; which, with very few intervals, he 
continued to fill till the close of Jast season. During his long 
life, continues the biographer to whom we are indebted, the 
great Contrabassist made friends with Grétry—amazed 
Beethoven by playing some violoncello part on his Leviathan 
of an instrument,—accompanied Mrs, Siddons at the house of 
Mrs. Damer :—-kept, in short, good and various company. 
It would be superfluous, once again, to describe the charac- 
teristics of his playing. For the last twelve years he has been 
a standing wonder in our concert orchestras as the third in- 
strument in Corelli’s and Handel’s trios. At an earlier 
period his, executive power was probably even greater and 
more daring. Dragonetti was one of those “ characters” whose 
appearances in the world of Art will henceforth, we imagine, 
become fewer and fewer. His whimsicalities were many ; his 
sayings and anecdotes (or those fabricated for him) as quaint 
and comical as those which the gentry concerned in a certain 
northern magazine used to manufacture for the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, or Dr. Scott, the “ Odontist.” He knew little of 
esthetics, as the jargon of the day goes, and perhaps not much 
of the responsibilities of the artist—but he had a wondrous 
taste in dressed dolls, and a most expressive facility in making 
up a no-language, out of some half a dozen European tongues, 
which he used imperfectly. Few men have been more popular 
with the profession and the public. His entrance into an or- 
chestra rarely passed without some recognition from the audi- 
ence—and the startling, yet steady tones of his instrument, 
will be long recollected because long missed ; without meaning 
to disparage those who may succeed to his throne. Poor 
Dragonetti was carried to his last home on Friday, the 24th 
instant. He was buried in Moor Field's Chapel vaults. He 
was followed to the grave by a number of his old friends and 
admirers, professional and amateur. 


*It is fair to observe that we digress in order to do justice to the excellent 
artist last named ; because his instrument, the Trombone, and its place, the 
full orchestra, put him beyond the reach of such close.and frequent attention 
as is awarded to the solo player. It is true that there is a “ man-mountain” 
famous in Saxony, Herr Queisser,— whom we have heard pump out a concerto 
at the Leipsig concerts: but though our new acquisition (who has strangely 
enough “ dropped in” from America, unless we are mistaken) seems to be a 
no less finished artist,—we hope he will not be tempted to like displays; since 
they are merely good for amazement : curiosities somewhat out of date, in 
our present advanced state of musical taste. 








The New Critic of the Chronicle, 
(Continued from our last.) 


Lest the proprietors of the Morning Chronicle, however, 
should imagine our words merely the exponents of unfounded 
assertion, we shall examine some specimens of their critic’s 








more recent writings, and if we do not convince them that 
they are absolute nonsense, we shall be content to give up 
our notions of his incompetency, confining ourselves to his 
malice as a point of attack. Glancing at our file of Morning 
Chronicles, the first article under the head of “‘ Musical Intel- 
ligence”’ that presents itself will excellently suit our purpose. 
It is a notice of the second Philharmonic Concert, and sets 
out with an untruth :— 

“Unusual interest was excited in the musical circles by the announce- 

ment which exelusively appeared in our columns that the second concert 
of the Philharmonic Society was by command of her Masgsty.” 
This boasted announcement appeared in the ‘‘ Musical World,” 
on the Saturday previous to the Tuesday on which the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, availing itself of our exclusive information, 
transferred the news to its own columns, as did the Morning 
Post and other papers, without acknowledging the source 
whence it was derived. But unacknowledged literary pilfering 
does not absolutely involve the accusation of nonsense. The 
nonsense begins in the next sentence :— 

“And when the programme was published there was but one feeling 

of admiration at the unprecedented instrumental treat suggested by the 
royal amateurs.” 
The fact of their being “ only one feeling of admiration,” and 
the “ admiration at” an instrumental treat, belong exclusively 
to the repertoire of Jenkins. How can the Chronicle 
endure such an ungrammatical fellow, in columns enriched by 
the contributious of Fox, Doyle, and even, as they say, Lord 
Palmerston! Here is another bit of grammar :— 

“It has been, of course, long obvious to the virtuosi, who paid atten- 
tion to the musical entertainments given at the Palace, that the schemes 
displayed great taste, judgment, and variety.” 

For “‘ who paid,” the reader or sub-editor should have in- 
serted ‘‘ who pay,” for the sake of the Chronicle’s repute as 
an English journal. For a similar reason, for the “‘ schemes 
displayed,” the “‘ schemes display” should have been substi- 
tuted. Grammatically constructed, the sentence would read 
thus :-— 

“It has been long obvious to the virtuosi who pay attention 
to the musical entertainments given at the Palace, that they 
display great taste, judgment, and variety.” 

The “variety ” would naturally be one of the results of the 
taste and judgment; it is therefore out of place. Proceed :— 

“There were no indications of exclusiveness and bigotry, but the 

different schools of music were in turn gleaned from, so that the chefs 
d@cuvre of all nations, without any invidious distinction, appeared in 
succession.” 
For “were” read are in both places, and for “ appeared” 
read appear. The Palace-concerts are not extinct, and can- 
not, therefore, be spoken of, generally, in the past. After the 
programme comes the following exquisite bit :— 

“This admirable programme created a great sensation, and the desire 
to be present was so great, that shortly after seven o’clock not a seat 
was to be obtained, and the passages were filled up with additional seats.” 

The ‘‘and” is delicious—nowhere but in the Morning 
Chronicle could such a copulative be found by any arduous 
searcher after nonsense-prose. The description of the royal 
arrival is quite fanciful—that is of the arrival of the carriages, 
The three ats are euphoniously employed. 

“At eight o'clock Mr. Costa entered the orchestra, and was much 
cheered both by band and audience. With the proverbial punctuality of 
her Majesty, the Royal cortege, consisting of several carriages, arrived 
at eight o’clock at the doors, at which a guard of honour had been 
placed. The directors, Messrs. Anderson, Bennett, Griesbach, &c., 
in full dress, received the Queen, who entered the room, accompanied by 
her Illustrious Consort Prince Albert, and her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent. The reception was most loyal; the band playing the 
national anthem, and the ladies standing on the seats in order to catch a 
glimpse of her Majesty, who looked extremely well, her head-dress con- 
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sisting of a green and gold wreath, with a string of diamonds in the back 
of her hair, a coiffure of remarkable beauty.” 

The critic's enormous hurry to get all his information upon 
paper leads him unconsciously to insinuate that her Majesty’s 
head-dress is the cause of her good state of health. The 
description of the head-dress itself is worthy of the Belle 
Assemblée. But now for the critical part. The writer, igno- 
rant that Melusine is one of the most celebrated of Men- 
delssohn’s overtures, thus coldly records his opinion. 

“‘Mendelssohn’s overture did not create any sensation. In form 

there could be no mistake as to the identity. It partook of the A minor 
symphony ; the Fingal overture, the Midsummer Night music, &c.; but 
the ideas were few, and rather overlaboured. Beethoven entertained 
the notion at one time of writing an opera on the legend of “La Belle 
Melusine.” (What has this to do with the question?) ‘* Mendelssohn’s 
genius might well have been called into play, if he had adopted this 
fanciful story of the “Knight and the Mermaid” for an opera, but 
he has stopped short at the overture, which must be heard more than 
once to appreciate the beauties.’’ 
I1ad Mendelssohn been conducting, however, our critic would 
have pronounced it “ all humanity.” What, in heayen’s name, 
does he mean by “‘ In form there could be no mistake as to the 
identity ?” And what by this—‘ Jt partook of the A minor, 
—the Fingal, the Midsummer Night’s Dream music, &c. ?” 
Why, it was written long before the first and last mentioned, 
and has not the faintest resemblance to the second. But 
there are some incomparable bits in our critic’s description of 
the Pastoral Symphony. As usual, it opens with a direct 
untruth, dressed up in tense-confounding verbiage :— 

“The execution of the Pastorale defies all description. It was superior 
in every respect to any former interpretation ever heard in this country ; 
and the distinctions must be very nice indeed which could be urged to 
award a preference to the Conservatoire version.” 

Its execution was coarse and unsatisfactory, as we showed 
in our own account of the concert. But now for the descrip- 
tive part :— 


@ Picture for the Aistener. 
A Seat A AO 5) 


> This musical picture was written during the second period of c 
I 5 Beethoven’s career. It was composed about 1808; it stands the © 
° sixth in the list of symphonies ; and yet, after the Eroica, No. 3, 4 
»» the one in B, No. 4, and the No. 5, the glorious C minor, it ¢; 
/2 might have been predicted that the force of orchestral writing could °\ 
5 no further go ; but the master mind had inexhaustible invention, o 
pand a gorgeous profusion of glowing imagery, and therefore it is </ 
3 that He conceived the descriptive Pastorale! This is one of those ° 
1? palpable and coherent compositions that sets at defiance all the a 
< affectation of pedantic critics. The whole world can comprehend the ©) 
5 overpowering sense of magnitude and magnificence in the Pastorale. 

It requires no key, no index ; the most ordinary mind can enter into ° 
its beauties. The professor cannot shake his head with profundity, « 
2 and intimate to the amateur that the Pastorale is out of his depth. | } 
\; No monopoly of intelligence can beclaimed. There is the picruRE 
3 for the LisrENER—the rural region of happiness in the opening ‘ 
‘}> allegro—the song of the birds and the joys of nature—rHe stow 
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scherzo, interrupted by the raging storm ;and, finally, the song of ., 
~~ happiness at the revival of nature’s smiles!!! With one or two : 
hitches, not worthy of mention in the midst of such rare perfection, of 
the playing was quite marvellous. Never before was such sen- ©) 
sitiveness displayed in the nicest gradations of time, Every suapr © 
} of sentiment was depicted vivipLy, and a pianissimo was ob- ¢ 
be 


tained at times WITH AS GOSSAMER A TOUCH AS THE sorTEsT ©" 


ment was awyful—the crash of the elements was imitated by the <' 
orchestral thunder with appalling fidelity, and the spiritual reduc- -{ 
~\ fion of the finale was most fervently rendered. The room rang © 
~/4with the applause at the close, the royal visitors joining heartily.” ~) 
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MOVEMENT—the rougher indications of rustic merriment in the ) 





It would be difficult to find a parallel passage to this, 
even in newspaper literature. The “ force of penny-a-lining 
can no further go”. We appeal to everyreader of common 
sense and judgment, whether such arrant trash is not de- 
grading to the columns of a respectable newspaper. The 
thing requires no comment. Its absurdity is so glaring that 
our italics and capitals are scarcely necessary. Just fancy, 
reader— a musical picture is written and composed, palpable 
and coherent, it sets at defiance the affectation of critics, 
everybody comprehends its sense of magnitude and magni- 
ficence, it requires no key,” (not even E sharp ?) ‘the most 
ordinary mind can enter into its beauties,’ (which may 
account for the Chronicle’s enlightenment,) it contains a pic- 
ture for the listener; arural region in the Allegro ; birds’ 
songs and nature’s joys; A SLOW MOVEMENT ; rougher indi- 
cations of rusticity; a raging storm; a song of happiness, 
and nature’s smiles revived.” Thisis the Pastoral Symphony ! 
This is the picture ! 

And the critic imagines that he is writing a critiqne—and the 
newspaper imagines it has got a musical reviewer! Why, a 
bedlamite could not write down more ‘‘ palpable and incohe- 
rent” nonsense. There can only be one excuse for the in- 
diter—he must be mad. What but a wandering mind could 
have imagined a “ shade depicted vividly’’—or, and this is the 
crowning monstrosity, a ‘‘ pianissimo obtained with a gossamer 
touch like the soft echo of an Aolian harp”? A gossamer web, 
or a gossamer hat may be imagined—but a gossamer touch and 
a gossamer touch like an echo—and that echo the echo of an 
Eoliau harp, is positively too much to be put up with. But 
if insanity be the apology for the critic, what is the apology 
for his employers? 














Celebration of Shakspeare’s 
Birthday. 


(From the “ Worcestershire Guardian,” April 25.) 


On Thursday, the celebration of this event, so important in the 
literary history of our country, took place at Stratford-on-Avon 
under the most cheering auspices, the acting Committee of the 
Royal Shaksperean Club, being determined that nothing should 
be wanting to demonstrate the high sense entertained by the in- 
habitants of the native town of the immortal bard, of the honourable 
position which they occupy. The Club was originally established 
in 1824, since which time, with a few trifling exceptions, the cele- 
bration of the 23d of April has been confined to a public dinner on 
that day among the members of the Club and their friends, while 
the monthly meetings of the Club were solely for the purpose of 
enjoying the creature comforts of this life, without any participation 
in the high intellectual enjoyments which are to be found in the 
contemplation of the works of the immortal bard. The “march of 
intellect” is, however, equally progressive in Stratford as in other 
places, and, as might be expected, this state of things could not last 
for ever, and a few of the members originated proposals for raising 
the character of the Clab, and establishing it on a footing which 
should be more in keeping with its title ; accordingly at the last 
general annual meeting a special Committee was appointed to de- 
vise the best means of furthering the ends in view, and it was 
atranged that they should report their determation to a general 
meeting of the Committee to be held this day at the Townhall. 
The meeting was called for ten o’clock, and shortly after that time 
a number of members arrived, and Dr. Thomson was called to the 
chair. The sole business of this meeting was to revise the rules of 
the Club, and appoint a Committee, together with the officers 
necessary for carrying on a regularly organized Society in the 
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most complete manner, Mr. E; Adams was re-appointed secre- 
tary, and Mr. W. Sheldon treasuter ; the thanks of the Club were 
also voted by acclamation to those gentlemen for their past ser- 
vices. The special objects of the Clab, under the present regula- 
tions, are the annual celebration of the 23d of April in a manner 
suitable to its importance, and also the raising of necessary funds 
for the purchase and preservation of any authenticated relics which 
may éxist in connection with Shakspeare. The first and primary 
object will be the putchase of the old house in Henley Street, 
where thé poet was born, which has already undergone most ma- 
terial transformation; and wilt, doubtless, (unless some steps be 
taken to rescue it from destruction,) at some future time be totally 
demolished. To preserve this important relic will, as we have 
stated, be the first object of the Club, and we feel confident that 
ecuniary assistance will be afforded them from admirers of the 
writings of the bard, in all parts of the kingdom. We wish the 
Club the most complete success, and long may its worthy members 
live to ¢ out théir praiseworthy designs. Proceed we now to 
notice the festivities of the day, which inclade a performance of 
sacred music, at thé old Church, where the remains of the illustri- 
ous poet are interred, a dinner at the Townhall, and a ball at the 
Royal Shakspearean rooms. First in order then appears the per- 
formance at the Church, and to the success of this department, the 
auspicious weather which prevailed throughout the morning had a 
benéficial influence. About eleven o’clock numbers of the 
county families arrived in the town, the streets assuming a most 
lively aspect, and long before twelve o'clock, the time appointed 
for the commencement of the performance, the whole of the re- 
served seats, tickets for which had been secured some days pré- 
viously, were filled. The gallery and side aisles were also 
thronged. The performances were under the able conduct of Mr. 
C. J. Read, thé talented organist of the parish church, Mr. Adams, 
precentor of the choir, acting as chorus master. The principal 
votalist were Miss Duval, of the Ancient and Philharmonic Con- 
certs, Mrs, Bull, of the Royal Academy, Mr. Bodda, and Mr. 
Adams. The leader of the band was Mr. Allwood, of Birming- 
ham, and the band and chorus comprised upwards of 70 performers. 
The proceeds are to be devoted to the benefit of the Infirmary, 
and the list of patrons included the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester ; Sir Grey Skipwith, Bart, President of the 
Infirmary ; Sir G. Philips, Bart., E. J. Shirley, Esq., J. R. West, 
Esq., the Rev. F. F. Knottesford, the Rev. H. Townsend, J. 
Drinkwater, Esq., G. T. Smith, Esq., W. H. Bracebridge, Esq., 
C. T. Wade, Esq., the Rev. J. Clayton, Vice-presidents of the 
Infirmary. Mr. J. Boulcott, assistant organist of Worcester Ca- 
thedral, presided at the organ, in consequence of the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Mc’Korkell, who had been announced. A goodly 
number of gentlemen sat down to dinner at the Townhall. The 
catering reflected great credit upon Mr. Warden, the respected 
‘landlord of the White Lion ; the wines were excelleut. Several 
excellent speeches were made by the Chairman, Chandos Wren 
Hoskyns, Esq., and other gentlemen present. We have not room 
for any report of the further proceedings of the day, the whole of 
which passed off in a very satisfactory manner. 








Dramatic intelligence, 


Drury Lanz.—Mr. Bunn’s benefit, on Monday night, was 
crowded to suffocation. The entertainments commenced with 
Wallace’s opera of Maritana, the composer presiding in the 
orchestra. The music of this popular work was heard with as 
much interest and applauded with as much fervor as on the 
first night of its representation. The usual encores were ob- 
tained, and the artists, Miss Romer, Miss Poole, Messrs, 
Harrison, Borrani, and Stretton, exerted themselves with 
praiseworthy zeal. The orchestra, under Mr. Wallace, séemed 
to have new life infused into it; Mr, Wallace is # capital con- 





ductor—quiet, careful, and intelligible: He was greatly ap- 
plauded on entering the orchestra. A concert followed, in 
which Miss Ramforth, Mad. Anna Thillon; Mr. Godefroid. 
Herr Kellerman, and other celebrated artists assisted. M. 
Godefroid achieved no less success than at the benefit of Mr. 
Benedict and Mrs. Glover; he was applauded vociferously. 
Herr Kellerman repeated the morceau which was encored at 
Mr. Blewett’s concert. His power over the violoncello is im- 


mensé, his tone is wonderfully rich and pure, and his expres-| | 


sion highly sentimental. He was received with acclamations 
of applause. After the concert, Mr. Bunn, being called before 
the curtain, addressed the audience as follows :— 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—This brilliant assemblage, and the unex- 
pectéd honour of being summoned before it, almost deprives me of the 
power of adequately acknowledging the favour. (great cheering) Some 
years since, the stage manager came to me, and asked my advice as to 
the best mode of returning thanks, for the patronage of the season. I 
told him to say as little as possible of the past, and as much as he pleased 
about the futuré. With your permission, therefore, I will follow my own 
advice, (much laughter and applause) by announcing to you, that, ani- 
mated by your flattering encouragement, I have engaged the celebrated 
Viennese danseuses, who will appear next week ; arid that the season will 
terminate with the engagement of your unequalled favourite Carlotta 
Grisi.” 


This speech was received with loud and long-continued bravos. 
The entertainments finished at half-past one, with the new 
ballet of Imelda. Since our last, the opera of the “ Crown 
Jewels,” has drawn crowded houses. The performers are now 
more at home in their parts. Mr. Harrison has thrown great 
spirit into the part of Don Henrique, and Miss Poole sings 
better every night. The orchestra is also something steadier, 
though it is nearly impossible to understand the wavering and 
uncertain indications of M. Schirra’s baton. We never could 
understand why a foreign artist of mediocre pretensions should 
have been appointed to replace the accomplished Mr. Benedict 
in the orchestra of Drury Lane Theatre. Surely there are 
fifty English artists who can conduct better than Signor 
Schirra; and, such being the case, their is no excuse for 
having engaged him. Only superior excellence can warrant 
the preference of foreign to native artists. Clever as is 
the music of Auber, it must be allowed that at Drury Lane 
Theatre, almost the entire intetest of the opera rests with 
Mad, Thillon. She it is who draws the crowd; she it 
is who wins the applause. Nor is it surprising, that so rare a 
combination of artistic talent and personal attractions should 
find appreciators everywhere. Who can think of the Dia- 
mans de la Couronne, without recalling the charming image of 
its Catarina?—who can think of Auber’s delicious music, with- 
out dreaming of Madame Anna Thillon, its favoured interpreter? 
He that can resist such a witchery of talent and fascination 
must be made of adamant, his heart must be lead, and his 
soul an entelechy, which is a synonyme for incarnate egoism. 
But it is certain that the Drury Lane audiences cannot resist 
the influence of the sweet magician, who night after night looks, 
smiles, frowns, sings, and plays them into raptures of approval. 
No nation better than the English can appreciate female talent, 
no nation can more ardently offer homage at the shrine of fe- 
male loveliness. And, therefore, Madame Thillon’s constant 
triumph is no puzzle, for while she is Madame Thillon—Anna 
Thillon—charm she must, and triumph she will. Every new 
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hearing of the music of the ‘ Crown Jewels,” discloses new 
beauties. Never was tune more fresh and redundant, never 
was harmony more piquant and coloré, never was orchestra- 
tion more brilliant, ingenious, and seducing. Mr. Richards’s 
ballads gain upon the public; that of Mr. Harrison is nightly 
encored, the charming melody consigned to Miss Poole receives 
its merited tribute of applause. The houses are excellent, 
and the Diamans de la Couronne are likely to sparkle brightly 
till the arrival of the enchantress of the dance, Carlotta Grisi. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Bunn has promised us the Viennese children 
next week, who will doubtless attract crowds of visitors to the 
theatre. The Crusaders is given on the off nights, but are 
we never more to hear Don Quixote? Is that real chef 
d’euvre to be buried quietly after a nine day’s sojourn? 
Surely not—or Mr. Bunn is not the manager we take him for. 
While the melodies are delighting every drawing-room with 
their spring-like freshness, is Old Drury, the place of their 
birth, to be the only spot where they are silent? Surely no, 
we say again. 
Frencu Piays.—The popular vaudeville, called Roxalane, 
ou les Trois Sulianes, gave the new débutante, Malle. Juliette 
Raoul, a better opportunity of displaying her abilities than has 
hitherto been afforded her in the presence of an English audi- 
ence. The part of the young French slave demands a variety 
of talent not often to be found concentrated in the same per- 
former. The representative of Rowxalane, must sing and dance, 
as well as act, or the part loses half its effect. It is but 
justice to Mdlle. Raoul to say that she fulfilled these condi- 
tions very effectively. Her voice, though not powerful, is 
agreeable, and of a sweet quality—while her style of singing 
is expressive and intelligible. Her dancing is exceedingly 
graceful and picturesque. She acted the part with the utmost 
animation and intelligence, making the best of every point 
that could be turned to dramatic purpose. Tocrown all, Malle. 
Raoul, though of pétite taille, is endowed with no small share 
of personal attractions, and a countenance which is not only 
exceedingly pleasing, but tells admirably upon the stage. On 
more than one occasion Madlle. Raoul recalled to us the popu- 
lar actress, Jenny Vertpré. At the fall of the curtain the young 
actress was called before it to receive a new demonstration of 
the approval which the audience had already so liberally be- 
stowed on her efforts during the piece. The other parts, with 
the exception of Mdlle. Grave, who was a very pretty and 
imposing Sultana, were but indifferently sustained. The next 
piece, Catherine, ou la Croix d'Or, a comédie vaudeville, in two 
acts, introduced M. Lafont in one of his most inimitable 
characters. The piece is too well known to our audience, both 
in the original and through the medium of translations, to 
need any account of the plot. Suffice it, that M. Lafont was 
never more the great artist than on this occasion. A more 
admirable picture of the soldat de l’empire could not be drawn 
by painter, poet, or dramatist. Every look, every gesture, 
bespoke the military enthusiast, softened down into humanity 
by a fund of rough feeling and unmistakable heartfulness. 
In his costume, M. Lafont showed the accomplished artist as 
thoroughly as in his acting. His appearance in the last scene, 
fatigued, harrassed, ragged, care-worn, and covered with dust 
and dirt, was so characteristically true as to elicit a sponta- 
neous burst of applause from the audience. The zealous 
soldier stood actually before us—he had come all the way from 
Russia, where he had shared in the disasters of his beloved 
Emperor, alone and on foot, with nothing but his stout heart 
and iron frame to sustain him under his misfortunes, and sup- 
porthim onhisway, And then how exquisite was his delivery 








of the verses in which he describes the supposed death of :his\» 


old comrade and friend in the field of battle! M. Lafont, in 


his singing, possesses the art of enunciating every word dis~* 


tinctly and expressively ; and although he has little pretensions 
as a singer, he might offer a useful lesson to many a profes- 
sional vocalist. Of course so incomparable a display of vocal 
art was appreciated by the intelligent audience of Mr. Mitchell’s 
theatre, who redemanded it with exclamations. The other 
characters were well sustained in the female department by 
the pretty and vivacious Mdlle. St. Marc and the quiet and 
sensible Mdlle. Grave. Mdlle. St. Marc, whose first appear- 
ance this was since her brief congé, acted with all that archness 
and naiveté for which she is so highly esteemed. Her imper- 
sonation only wanted a shade more of passion to have rendered 
it perfection. The male characters, by MM. Masquillier and 
Priston, were walking mediocrities that demand yo remark at 
the critic’s hands. At the conclusion M. Lafont was loudly 
recalled, and appeared leading on Mdlle. St. Marc. The per- 
formances concluded with the play of Le Capitaine Roquefi- 
nette, in which Lafont and Cartigny sustained their original 
characters. The house was full. Our readers will be glad to 
learn that the celebrated actress, Rose Cheri, will make her 
first appearance before a London audience on Monday evening, 


Princess’ THEATRE.—MacBeTH AND Vireinius. The 
production of the above tragedies during the week past, had 
all the attractions of the greatest novelties, The public has 
long recognised Virginius as the character in which Mr. 
Macready first won their applause, and considered Macbeth 
the greatest of the actor's Shakspearian impersonations. We 
cannot entirely subscribe to the latter. Having seen Mr. 
Macready’s King Lear so frequently of late, the utmost we 
can bring ourselves to allow, is, that his Macbeth is only not 
inferior to it. To judge by the effects produced in the per- 
formance, we should be compelled to award the palm to Mac- 
beth. We were much surprised at the coolness evinced by 
the daily papers respecting the performances of Macbeth and 
Virginius : one paper not deigning to notice them, and another 
getting rid of them in a hurried manner, less complimentary 
than total silence. We must except the Times and Morning 
Post in each of which were well-weighed articles on both per- 
formances. We cannot forbear noticing the observation of 
the gentleman who wrote the hurried notice in one the morning 
papers ; viz., that Mr, Macready’s style of acting was strictly 
melodramatic. This is the very cantof a bye-gone clique, and 
was, we thought, long ousted from criticisms on the above 
artist. One instant’s consideration will set the true meaning 
of the term melodramatic at rest. Who has been considered 
a melodramatic actor? or who has stood as the type of the 
term, symbolizying the school? Has Kemble, or Young, or 
Cooke, or Kean? Certainly not. Has Vandenhoff, or 
Cooper, or Phelps, or Anderson, or Elton been called a Melo. 
dramatic actor by those sapient criticisers who have fastened 
the term on Macready? No. How is it then, that an actor, 
who, according to their theory, is in mental and physical power, 
purely melodramatic, should as far overtop their legitimacies, 
as “ Olympus surmounts a mole-hill?” Will they accord a 
higher meaning to the symbol melodramatic than that of 
tragic? It were easy to get these wise-heads into the horns 
of adilemma. How simply may it be explained. We shall 
do it better by example than precept. _A solitary instance will 
suffice. James Wallack is the best instance we could adduce 
of a real melodramatic actor—the highest of his school. We 
have the greatest respect for that gentleman’s capabilities, but, 
let him attempt Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear, or any of the leading 
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characters of Shakespeare, and it will be seen that so far from 
his purely melodramatic style assisting, it will materially 
derogate from, his performance. The melodramatic, that is, 
the merely melodramatic actor, is incapable of transfiguring 
the higher passions in stage representation. The feelings not 
the passions are what befit his peculiar and constricted powers. 
He is the intelligent, as contra-distinguished from the intellectual 
artist. But enough of this waste of breath on nonentities. 
We shall have a more pleasing office in considering the two 
performances of Mr. Macready in his favorite characters, Mac- 
beth and Virginius. We entirely agree with the spirit and feel- 
ing shown in a contemporary, whose noticeson music and 
the drama are looked upon as the ne plus ultra of daily criti- 
cism. We cannot do better than quote the entire article, to 
which we could add but little on the score of truth and commen- 
dation. 


Since the days of Garrick, no actor has by his performance so 
thoroughly identified himself with the part of Macbeth as Mr. 
Macready. Our faint remembrance of John Kemble cannot per- 
mit us to offer any enforced opinions of onr own concerning that 
great artist’s impersonation of the royal Thane; but if we may 
judge from the criticisms of Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, we are bound 
to believe that, however dignified and powerful Mr. Kemble might 
have been in parts of his performance, on the whole the character 
was insufficiently pourtrayed. George Frederick Cooke displayed 
more energy than judgment in Mucbeth ; and Charles Young, in 
a second-hand version, followed closely the reading of his great 
master, John Kemble. Edmund Kean, saving in the scene with 
Banquo’s Ghost and the, death produced little effect. We have 
now to consider by what means, or how it has arrived, that Mr. 
Macready has surpassed all his predecessors in his delineation of 
the character. Sir Walter Scott, remarking on John Kemble’s 

rformance of Macbcth, says, in some such words as the follow- 
ing :—,, He failed in realising'the part to the full. In characters, 
whose passions are developed in an onward, continuous stream, 
where there are no abrupt obstructions, or sudden divergencies ; 
where one prevailing mental influence is exerted in the represen- 
tatoin, Mr. Kemble was greatly successful ; but in the outbreaks 
and quick turns of passion, and the unexpected interchange of 
different feelings, the actor was by no means happy or at his ease.” 
Itis needless to say, that the assumption of all these changes and 
varieties of feeling and passion are required by the actor in his 
performance of Macbeth. The character is that of a hero, influ- 
enced by circumstance, fate, and metaphysical aid, to commit a ter- 
rible crime. His nature in his fall has not lost all its brightness. 
Gleams of the angel break forth from his soul’s darkness. The 
good and the bad are at strife. ‘These mixed modes of feeling 
necessarily beget commotion in his mind: hesitation, doubt, sus- 
pense, misery, agony, all follow, and hustle each other in his breast. 
Such tumult and turmoil, like hidden fires in the mountain, break 
out in fitful and unexpected eruptions. It will be seen at once 
that no depth of passion, or dignity of mind is demanded in the 
actor’s delineation, since with every change of incident comes a 
new passion, itself about to yield to the impression of the next mo- 
ment. Whoever remembers Mr. Macready’s fretful style of acting 
will at once perceive how the character of Macbeth consorts itself 
to his powers. Had it been written for him, we doubt whether it 
could have more happily befitted his natural genius. His Macbeth 
as an exhibition of high art, may be placed side by side with his 
Lear, Iago and King John ; while, as a dramatic representation, 
it may be pronounced superior, on account of its greater variety, 
quicker change of emotions, and more natural evolyement of the 
passions. The production of Macbeth at the Princess’s last night 
was, on the whole, far from satisfactory. The scenery was indiffer- 
ent, the music wretched, and most of the parts but poorly repre- 

sented. ‘Thanks, however, to Macready’s magnificent acting, the 
performance was triumphantly successful. We never saw him 
play more finely or with greater effect. It is is, indeed, a perform- 
ance surpassingly great, both in conception and execution. The 
metal of the part is every way syitable to his energy and power 











Into no character does he seem to throw himself more abstractedly 
in the delineation. It would almost seem superogatory to par- 
ticularise the excellencies of his acting. In every scene something 
might be found to elicit admiration. The scene after killing Dun- 
can is, perhaps, one of Mr. Macready’s greatest triumphs, and must 
be looked upon as one of the grandest dramatic efforts of the stage. 
The management of the voice throughout this wondrous scene is 
artistic in the highest degree. Mr. Macready treats the whole of 
this part differently to any actor we have seen. We do not like the 
manner of his giving the following lines :— 

‘“ But wherefore could not I pronounce ‘ Amen ?’ 

I had most need of blessing ; and ‘ Amen’ 

Stuck in my throat,” 

He makes an effort at describing the effect of something sticking 
in his throat when pronouncing “ stuck,” which is ridiculous. If 
there were any dramatic necessity for the gurgling imitation it 
should be on the word ** Amen,” which stuck in his throat, not on 
the word stuck, which was used only to express the act. The thing 
itself is in bad taste ; and we cannot account for Mr. Macready’s 
having recourse to so bad a clap-trap. The best managed scene 
of the night, or rather portion of ascene, was that wherein Macbeth 
and Lennoz return from sceing the King murdered. The exagger- 
ated expressions of Macbeth were given by Mr. “Macready with 
great discrimination, and a thorough insight into the poet’s in- 
tention. 

“ Who could be wise, amazed, temperate, and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, ina moment? No man; 

The expedition of my violent love 

Outran the pauser reason.—Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin laced with his golden blood ; 

And his gashed stabs looked like a breach in nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance.” &c. 


The banquet scene affords Mr, Macready an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting one of the finest exemplifications of his dramatic skill. In 
Paris, when he played Macbeth, he was accused by the French 
critics of appearing too natural in this scene, and thereby lowering 
the poetry of the representation. That an actor may appear too 
natural, especially in Shakspere’s plays, we can readily believe and 
that Mr. Macready sometimes falls into this artistic error we have 
frequently observed, but we dissent toto clo from the French 
critics’ strictures in this instance. The last act was the greatest 
triumph of all. The actor seemed to surpass himself, and from his 
first entry with the doctor— 

“ Bring me no more reports ; let t hem fly all ”— 


to the death, the task of the critic was that of the loftiest praise 
without exception. Mr. Wallack played Macduff admirably. Mrs. 
Ternan was physically and morally incompetent in Lady Macbeth. 
This lady has a fine talent, but she cannot appear to the least ad- 
vantage in such parts as she played last night. The music is an 
absurd interpolation, that should have long ago been abolished. 

Mr. Macready’s Virginius, from the nature of the drama, 
enforcing sympathy from every beholder, and claiming 
kindred with our commonest humanities, must necessarily 
create more general admiration than Macbeth ; but his Vir- 
ginius is no more a superior performance to his Macbeth,— 
than Sheridan Knowles’ play is superior to Shakspere’s. 
The acknowledgment that the former is a faultless impersona- 
tion, and the latter open to the critic’s occasional animadver- 
sion, constitutes by no means a standard for the respective 
powers of the several performances. Unfortunately that which 
is faulty is frequently more indicative of genius than that 
which lays itself open to no cavil. We should advise every 
lover of the drama to satisfy himself as to the doubt we may 
have given rise to in our remarks above. He can never hope 
in the present day to rise from a more intellectual feast than 
the performance of Macbeth or Virginius by Macready will 
provide for him. 

One word is due to the other actors cast in Virginius. Mr. 
Leigh Murray was altogether out of his line in Jcilius; and 
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Mr. Ryder never was seen to less advantage than in Appius 
Claudius, Mr. Cooper was excellent as Siccius Dentatus. 
Miss May was admirable in Virginia; taking it altogether 
@ more charming representation we have not witnessed for 
a long time. She was very nervous in the great scene 
when Virginius returns from the camp, and spoiled, in conse- 
quence, one of Mr. Macready’s finest points: but this ex- 
cepted, the performance was highly satisfaetory. She looked 
all that Virginia should look. We have bestowed so much 
space on Mr. Macready that we have no time for comment 
on the other achievements of Mr. Maddox’s excellent 
establishment, which is prospering as it deserves. is 
vB. 


MancnesTER.—The engagement of Mrs. Fitzwilliam and 
Mr. Buckstone, at the Queen’s theatre, has been a very suc- 
cessful one; the theatre having been crowded every night. 
The engagement concludes with Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s benefit 
this evening. Next week, Madame Vestris and Mr. Charles 
Mathews have been again engaged,—a procedure which their 
extraordinary success last week rendered absolutely requisite. 
They appear during the entire week in favourite characters. 


Provincial, 


MANcHxsTER.—The miscellaneous concert of Thursday evening was 
on the whole one of first-rate merit, and the pieces generally met with 
amore cordial reception than is usual in the somewhat chilly atmos- 
phere of the Concert Hall. The oveture to Egmont was worthily ren- 
dered by the band, which played with admirable precision, The song 
from St. Paul, “Oh God, have mercy,” one of the best compositions in 
the oratorio, was sung with a fine devotional expression, by Mr. Phillips, 
who has perhaps hardly his equal among English male singers for smooth- 
ness and flowing grace. The accompaniments for the bassoon and 
violoncello, were ably played by Mr. Molyneux and Mr. W. Lindley. 
Marcello’s duet, “Qual anelante,’”’ introduced two new singers—the 
Misses Pyne. They are both pupils of Sir George Smart, and possess a 
polished execution and lady-like style. The soprano, who does not 
appear to be more than nineteen years of age, has a light and silvery 
voice, exceedingly agreeable in quality—its tones are as joyous as the 
voice of Spring. Much attention has evidently been bestowed upon her 
musical education, especially in the matter of vocal embellishment. The 
elder sister (the mezzo-soprano) has most of the characteristics of the 
other, and her voice is powerful. The duet was sung with the precision 
which results from frequent practice together. Miss Birch is universally 
acknowledged to be unrivalled as an oratorio singer. In the aria from 
Lucia—“ Regnava nel silenzio,” the accomplished vocalist challenged 
pre-eminence in a very opposite but difficult style—the elaborate orna- 
nament of the modern Italian opera. Clara Novello has gone; and this, 
or her trip to the Continent (where she is held in as high estimation as 
at home), or both combined, appear to have induced Miss Birch to super- 
add the laurels of the opera to those already deservedly won in the ora- 
torio and cantata. Charming monopolist! Most cordially do we (and 
so did the audience) hail this brilliant and successful effort; we trust 
that success herein will not endanger the faultless purity of Miss Birch’s 
sacred performances. M. Sainton was the solo instrumentalist of the 
evening. He is the violin professor at the Royal Academy of Music; 
and his performances on this occasion prove that a more fitting choice 
could not be made. His style is chaste and elegant,—his tone brilliant 
and powerful; and his execution without fault. A concerto by Sphor 
‘was announced in the programme; but, owing to a mistake made in 
London about the copies, M. Sainton played a composition of his own, 
not unworthy of the great master of the violin just named. The com- 
position is a difficult one; but the difficulties were legitimate—they 
tended to musical effect, rather than to the production of mere “ finger 
miracles.” The treatment of the solo is varied and refined; and the 
accompaniments manifest the hand and taste of the sound musician. 
The playing of M. Sainton was remarkably free, and his bowing was 
especially elegant. We shall not particularize the performance ; as we 
could only enumerate the artistic terms peculiar to the instrument, and 
say that each kind of executive feat indicated thereby was achieved in a 
style to leave even hyper-criticism satisfied. M. Sainton was engaged, 
at a late period, as a substitute for Madame Pleyel, the pianiste, who has 
been exciting the continental critics to a pitch of almost phrenzied admi- 














ration—This lady had been engaged through her London agents; wé 
believe; but she has not yet arrived in England, the accident has made 
us thus earlier acquainted with one of the finest violinists of the day, 
whom we shail hear again with increased pleasure. ‘‘ Love rules the 
palace” owed its attractions fo the graceful performance of Miss L. Pine. 
The duet from La Gazza Ladra—* Come frenar,” was beautifully given. 
Miss Birch’s impassioned utterance of the libretto surprised no less than 
gratified. Mr. Phillips was also very characteristic and effective. ‘‘ Alas! 
those chimes,” is one of the melodious gems of Mr, Vincent Wallace’s 
most interesting opera. Miss Pyne sang it with nice expression. Her 
delivery of the words was especially appropriate. The delicious “ Soave 
sia il vento,” from Mozart’s Cosi fan tutti, closed the first part. The 
vocalists were the Misses Pyne and Mr. Phillips. The overture to 
Oberon, with which the second part opens, is a composition pregnant 
with poetic fancies, and in every way worthy of the glorious vision of 
fairy-land which inspired it, A Midsummer Night’s Dream. We néver 
heard Mr. Edward’s give the horn solo in the opening movement with 
more of musical expression ; it wasadmirable. The violoncello 

were faultless, and the fiddling in the quick movement first-rate. The 
terzetto, ‘‘ Night’s lingering shades,” from Sphor’s Azer and Zemira, 
was given with charming effect by Miss Birch and thé Misses Pyne. 
“‘ By tales of war enchanted,” from the same composer’s Jeninda, was 
sung with fine manly expression, by Mr. Phillips, and the characteristic 
and effective accompaniment was well played; we especially notice the 
piccolo obligato of Mr. Horrox. ‘Come down with me,” is a very 
clever composition, by Mr. J. L. Hatton, of whom we made favourable 
mention on Wednesday. It was brilliantly sung by Miss Birch, who was 
her own graceful accompanist. On being rapturously encored, Miss 
Birch sang ‘‘ The gift of flowers,” a MS. cavatina, by Romer, which has 
gained great popularity in London. The subject of M. Sainton’s second 
morceau, the Tremolo, is from Beethoven’s sonata in A, for violin and 
piano-forte, dedicated to Kreutzer. The piece consists of the frequent 
recurrence of the melody with a ¢remolo accompaniment. The passages 
were executed by M. Sainton with a rapidity which almost outstripped 
the ear; but with a distinctness of articulation, an evenness of time, 
and a uniformity of notation, which were perfectly wonderful. It was 
altogether one of the most extraordinary and interesting solo per- 
formances we ever heard: The piece was enthusiastically encored ; and 
the accomplished performer went through the whole again with equally 
faultless execution. A friend had the curiosity to time the tremolo on 
the encore, and it occupied three minutes! We must not omit to notice 
the admirable accompaniment of the band. Vieuxtemps played the 
same concerto here some time ago, but only with piano-forte accom- 
paniment. A duet, from the Crusaders, was nicely sung by the Misses 
Pyne; and airs, from the same opera, were characteristically given by 
Miss Birch, and neatly accompanied by Mr. David Banks, There was 
nothing particular in the remaining vocal pieees; and the “ going-out” 
overture (the Italian in Algiers) would almost literally have been a 
“‘one-out” overture (probably owing, in part, to an omission in the 
programme), had not the leader very properly stopped in the midst, 
We shall probably have something to say about the walking and talking 
evil ere long. We have already noticed the admirable playing of the 
band generally, in some very difficult pieces. Besides the professors 
whom we have named in the course of this notice, we must individualise 
for praise the new clarinet (Mr. Leonard, of Liverpool); the cboe (Mr. 
Johnson) ; and the drums (Mr. Holford). Mr. Seymour led and con- 
ducted with his accustomed taste and skill.—Manchester Guardian. 


Mancuester, Aprit 15.—In pursuance of their system of giving to 
the subscribers the full value for their subscriptions, the directors of the 
Philharmonic Institute gave one of their public concerts on Easter Mon- 
day, admissible to subscribers free of charge, and to the public at gradu- 
ated rates of admission. Besides its usual features, the concert had 
points of first-rate excellence, in that it introduced the extraordinary 
violinist, Camillo Sivori, and one of our most accomplished English 
musicians, J. L, Hatton. We can only glance at some of the most striking 
performances. The overture to Figaro was played with great spirit by 
the band. The trio, by Kreutzer, “‘ Seek not maid and youth to sever,” 
was hardly up to the standard of single-part singing, with which we are 
familiar in Manchester ; and we must confess to some little disappointment 
in Mr. Bennets’s execution of the charming ballad from Maritana, “‘ There 
is a flower that bloometh.” He has a fine taste; but whether from the 
effort to fill the large hall, or from some other canse, the singer did not 
impart to the song the full measure of musical expression. Madrigal, 
‘* Welcome, sweet pleasure,’ was very well sung by the young amateur 
choir, and strikingly exhibited their advance in part-singing. The piece 
was loudly encored. Mrs. Sunderland was labouring under a severe 
cold; but notwithstanding this disadvantage, the fair vocalist executed 
Rodwell’s air, “‘ Why are mine eyes,” in a pleasing and effective style, 
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But what shall we say of Sivori’s performances, to give the reader an 
adequate idea—or even a faintimpression—of them? Heis the embody- 
ment of the spirit of music. And yet there must be some secret in his 
physical mechanism, which it would be interesting to the anatomist to 
unravel; for, while his powerful tone and distinct execution denote 
great muscular power, he has the most petit figure—albeit compact and 
well-proportioned—that we have ever seen among the adult professors of 
the art musical. Then as to his executive feats; it would require the 
pen of the readiest stenographer, and the knowledge of an experienced 
practical musician—to say nothing of an eye and ear of the most acute 
sensibilities—duly to note the marvels which he accomplishes. The 
concerto performed on this occasion, one of Sivori’s own compositions, 
was calculated to exhibit the extraordinary powers which we have im- 
perfectly endeavoured to indicate; and though we could not but regret 
the absence of orchestral accompaniments, seeing that the duttis were 
lengthy and dowerfully written, we wust record our admiration of Mr. 
Hatton’s pianoforte rccompaniment, which, for alternate strength and 
delicacy left nothing to be desired on the instrument. The playing of 
both was loudly applauded. Miss Whitnall’s song—“ I’ve been to the 
woods,” coming as it did immediately after this exquisite performance, 
lad to endure a severe ordeal, and of course it suffered thereby. Mr. 
Hatton sang a pleasing composition of Curschman—‘ Stream and mill,’’ 
-—with the expression and finish of a man of taste and a musician, He 
has a very agreeable baritone voice, though it does not seem to possess 
much compass or power. Chorus glee, by Atterbury, ‘‘ Come let us all 
a Maying go,” was nicely sung by the choir, and encored. But we must 
hasten on, and just notice, as the closing piece to the first part, a buffo 
song by the veteran Blewitt—‘‘ The Savoyard,’”’ sung with excellent 
gusto by Hatton, who gave the jargon of mingled French and Italian in 
a very amusing style. He was loudly encored, The overture to La 
Gazza Ladra was charmingly given by the band, though the side-drums 
were occasionally too heavy. In the chorus, “ Ever be happy and light 
as thou art,” the amateur choir had to go with the orchestra, and we 
were surprised with their steadiness and time, This was the first time 
we had heard them with orchestral accompaniments, Miss Whitnall 
was encored in the ballad, ‘‘ A dainty plant is the ivy green,”. Next 
came the duet for violin and pianoforte, described as the joint composi- 
tion of Sivori and Hatton. It is a musician-like work, introducing, 
after a charming slow movement, the well-known melody of the Cellarius 
waltz, upon which are constructed some elaborate variations. Both 
artists performed admirably, and the applause was enthusiastic, in which 
none joined more heartily than Mr. Seymour and Mr, W. Lindley. 
Several songs, &c., which we have not room even to enumerate, and the 
chorus, “ Now pray we for our country,” were followed by the “ Carnival 
of Venice,” in which the broadest and most grotesque fancies are refined 
into musical forms, Sivori’s playing was again wonderful, and the ap- 
lause unbounded. Mr. Hatton then finished this agreeable concert, 
y the “ little fat grey man,” which was encored, and sent all away in 
good humour. Mr. Weston deserves much credit for his zeal and in- 
dustry, as manifested in the progress of the Hullah classes. The band, 
under the able leadership of Mr. Seymour, is also entitled to much 
praise. ‘We take this occasion to express our highest admiratiou of the 
artistical talents of Mr. Hatton; his abilities, as a composer, have long 
been held in the highest respect by the musical public. It would be 
difficult to say whether his taste and skill as a solo-pianist, or as an ac- 
companist, are most conspicuous. In both, his qualifications are of the 
highest order,—genuiue and unsophisticated ; and, as a ballad vocalist, 
he has also claims of no mean kind. We hope to witness Mr. Hatton’s 
frequent association with high-class concerts in this neighbourhood.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

Liverroor, Aprit 20, 1846.—Two concerts were given at the 
Concert Hall, on the evenings of Tuesday and Thursday. The principal 
feature was the second and third movements of Beethoven’s Grand Duo, 
dedicated to Kreutzer. The execution, both by violin and piano-forte 
was perfect; and the phrasing, and general reading betokened an in- 
telligent perception of the author as creditable to the performers as it 
was worthy of Beethoven. We had only to regret the omission of the 
first movement. and that the Duo had not the advantage of a full grand 
piano-forte. Signor Siviori played, amongst other things, a concerto of 
Paganini’s with extraordnary force, vigour, and effect. Miss Whitnall, 
and several songs. Mr. Reeve’s also assisted. The attendance was 
smaller than we could have wished, owing no doubt to the bazaar at the 
Collegiate and to the more than ordinary attractions, at the theatres.— 
Liverpool Albion. 

Guitprorp.—(From our own Correspondent.)—We are happy to be 
able to announce that the Guildford Choral Society, has at length at- 
tained its object, in providing a plan for its future operation. By its 
exertions, and from its influences and friends, the public hall has been 











built, and was opened on Thursday last by a morning concert: Mr. 
Henry Phillips also giving his entertainment on the naval songs of 
Dibdin in the evening. Promising to carry out more firmly its principle 
to advance the cause of sound classical music, it presented a rich treat 
from the beauties of Handel, of which the following is the programme :— 

Part 1.—Chorus, Hallelujah, Messiah ; Air, Miss Cubitt, “Holy, holy,”? Re- 


demption ; Air, Miss Rainforth, “Ye Men of Gaza,”? Samson; Chorus, “ Awake 
the Trumpet,” Samson ; Air, Mr. H. Phillips, “ How willing my parternal love,” 
Samson; Double Chorus, “Fixed in his everlasting seat,” Samson; Air, Miss 
Cubitt, ‘He was despised,’’? Messiah; Air, Mr. H. Phillips, “ Why do the na- 
tions,” Messiah; Chorus, “For unto usa child is born,” Messiah; Air, Miss 
Rainforth, “‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” Theodora ; Air, Miss Cubitt, “‘ Oh! had 
I Jubal’s lyre,” Joshua; Air, Mr. H. Phillips, “Tears such as tender fathers 
shed,” Deborah ; Duett, Miss Rainforth and Miss Cubitt, ‘‘ Zion now her head 
shall raise,’ Judas Maccabeus ; Chorus, “Tune your harps.” 

Part II.—Air, Miss Rainforth, ‘‘ Hark, ’tis the Linnet,”? Joshua; Chorus, 
‘‘ Music spread thy voice around,”’ Solomon; Duett, Miss Rainforth and Mr H. 
Phillips, ‘‘As steals the morn upon the night,” L’Allegro; Air, Miss Cubitt, 
“ Let me wander not unseen,” L’Allegro; Chorus, “ An Vay # old come 
forth to play ;”? Semi-chorus, “ Thus past the day.” L’ Allegro ; 8, ** May no 
rash intruder ;”? Song, Miss Rainforth, ‘‘ Heart the seat of soft delight,’? Acis 
and Galatea; Song, Mr. H. Phillips, “O ruddier than the cherry,” Acis and 
Galatea; Trio, Miss Rainforth, Miss Cubitt, and Mr. H. Log “The flocks 
shall leave the moentains,” Acis and Galatea; Air, Mr. H. Phillips with 
Laughing Chorus, “ Haste thee, nymph,”’ L’Allegro,. 
This bill of fare was interpreted by Miss Rainforth, Miss Cubitt, and Mr. 
H. Phillips ; and we need not point out to our readers that their popular 
pieces were included, Mr. Lemare, the conductor, received on this o¢¢a- 
sion a friendly visit from Mr. Surman, who brought with him the expe- 
rienced Mrs. Byers, with a few others of the Exeter Hall Society, to aid 
the chorus. At Mr. Lemare’s request, Mr. Surman eonducted the 
mighty “‘hallelujahs,” selected to first resound in the new walls, and Mr. 
F. Handel Lemare presided at the organ; An overflowing audience, 
consisting of the distinguished gentry of the neighbourhood with their 
families, thronged the hall; and while some were content to stand on 
temporary erections outside the hall doors, many returned unable to 
obtain admission. We regret that by one of those blunders which not 
unfrequently visit public works, the hall is much too small for the pur- 
poses contemplated—a circumstance that is to be regretted, seeing that, 
in the cause of music, a most healthy feeling has been raised in Guild- 
ford, and energies await it to push forward the divine art upon the aris- 
tocracy and the million. The performances were triumphant. Miss 
Rainforth in “ Hark, ’tis the linnet,”’ “ Angels ever bright,’””—Miss Cubitt 
in ‘‘ He was despised,” “Holy, holy,’ ‘ Let me wander,”—and Mr. 
Phillps in all his inimitable songs, particularly in his ‘Tears such as 
tendor fathers shed,” “‘O ruddier than the cherry,” and “ Haste thee, 
nymph was never heard to greater advantage, encores followed all the 
renderings; and the sweet trio ‘‘ The flocks shall leave,’’ in the hands ef 
these three executants was the gem of the concert. The chorusses were 
splendid by more than 40 performers—the principals joining effectively 
in “‘Tune your harps,” and one or two others. The audience de 
highly delighted; and we trust this beginning in the public hall will be 
as prosperous as the cause must have been, which has, step by step, at 
length stepped into it. Mr. Phillips gave his entertainment on Dibdin’s 
song in the evening, closing this festival agreeably and delightfully. 


GLoucrster. A Choral Meeting was held at the Shire Hall Room, 
Gloucester, on Tuesday Evening, 14th of April, 1846, under dis- 
tinguished patronage, the programme was as follows : 

First Part, Sacred Music; Chant, “ Venite,’” Tallis ; Hymn, “God of my 
life,’ Pettet; Anthem, “Hear my prayer,” Winter; Anthem, “I will arise,” 
Creighton: Canon, “ Praise the Lord,” Calcot; Motet, “Go not far from me,” 
Zingarelli; Motet. ‘* Thou art beautifui,”? Croce; Anthem, (adapt Arne’s 
Overture to Artaxexes,{ by the late Dr. Arnold,) ‘“‘ O be joyful,”? Arne, 

PART SE\0ND, Secular Music ; Fart Song, ‘“‘ Twas on a bank,” Hullah; Glee 
and Chorns, *‘ Hark! the Lark,’ Cooke; Quar. and Chorus.“ She gladdens vale,” 
Mendels-soho; Quartett, “The Seasons,” Arnold; Glee, “ Ye spotted oe ol 
Stevens ; Quartett, ““Old May Morning,” Novello; Madrigal, * Sweet honey suck- 
ing Bees,” Wilbye; Glee, Blow ! blow,’ Stevens ; Septett, “The Mariner’s re- 
turn,” Hoesler; Glee, ‘“‘ Cravbed age,’’ Stevens; Quartett, ‘‘Spriug delights,’’ 
Muller ; Chorus, “ Awake, olian Lyre,” Danby; Finale, “‘God save the 
Queen.” The Concert passed off with great spirit. 


Dupin, Aprit 27.—On Friday evening last, at the Rotunda, Mr. 
Julian Adams afforded his friends an opportunity of enjoying a rich 
musical treat. The vocalists and instrumentalists embraced many of the 
best in our country. The opening overture by Rossini was well per- 
formed. Mercadante’s cavatina gave ample scope to Miss Byrne’s pure 
contralto voice. ‘The trio by Mayseder, dedicated to Chopin, was 
admirably performed by Messrs. Levey, Pigott, and Julian Adams. We 
were particularly struck by the Irish ballad of Mr. Geary, and which was 
admirably sung by the composer. The terzetto, ‘‘ Ti prego,” for soprano, 
contralto, and tenor, was heard with interest under the auspices of Miss 
Byrne, Master M‘Dermott, and Mr. Geary. Mr. Julian Adams was 
inimitable in his instrumental combination by himself and Liszt. Master 
M‘Dermott’s voice and taste were happily displayed in Curshman’s song, 
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“Awake thou golden blush of morn. ‘Ye Spotted Snakes,” in it 
Signor Sapio’s excellent basso was added to the other artistes whom we 
have mentioned. The instrumental quintett was worthy of the names 
that appeared in it, Messrs. Levey, Captain Speedy, Wilkinson, Pigott, 
and Percival. Master M‘Dermott’s ‘‘Quanda Sava’ was given with 
great effect. The new instrument, the “ Harmonium,” caused a great 
sensation under the magic touch of Mr. Adams. The serenade ‘* Come 
Gentil,” was well sung by Mr. Geary. The chorus from the “ Mose in 
Egitto,” was a suitable conclusion to this musical treat. 


DUBLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

AmatTrur Harmonic Society.—the third open night, for the season, 
of this Society, took place on Friday evening, the 24th April, in the 
Concert Rooms, Great Brunswick street, in this city, before an audience 
select and fashionable. The elegant drawing-room style in which the 
Concert-room was fitte! up, and the selection of music (which was 
varied and judicious) reficct the greatest credit on the Committee. The 
following isa copy of the programme :— 

Part I.—Sinfonia, No. 2, Romberg—Quartett, Pirate’s song from ‘‘ The En 
chantress,”? Balfe—Duet, Life is but a Summer day, Balfe—Solo Fiute, Rans de 
Vache, Swiss Air and Variations, Farrenc—Quartett, ’ Youthful flower,’? Blum-- 
Song, “I arise from dreams of thee, Salaman,’’—t he music of Macbeth—Locke. 

Part 11.—Overture, Cailiff of Bagdad, Boieldeaun—Quartett, “On‘’a bank two 
roses fair.’? Werner--Ballad, “Forgive as I forgive,’? C. W. Glover--Concerto, violin, 
(Mr, Glover,) De Beriot—Song, ‘I’m afloat,” Russell—Duet, Obligato, Doni- 
zetti—Glee, ‘‘ Chough and Crow,” Bishop, 

The Symphony and Overture were performed with great spirit and 
steadiness, by a small, but effective, orchestra, ably conducted by Mr. 
Glover. Several of the vocal pieces were demanded a second lime, and 
among them Werner’s quartett, ‘‘ On a bank two roses fair,” which was 
sung with taste and precision. The violin and flute solos were duly appre- 
ciated. On the whole, the concert passed off to the perfect satisfaction 
of the audience. Mr. Forrest has been performing at the Theatre-Royal. 
He acted the part of Damon on Saturday evening last, by command of 
His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, to an overflowing house. 


C.B. 





Original Correspondence, 
MR. FLOWERS’ NEW WORK. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” 


My DEAR Si1r,—I owe some apology for delaying my work on the 
** Construction of Fugue,’ but having been so handsomely supported, I 
consider it right to add to the text. As almost all the subscribers (563 
in number) read the “ Musical World,” I trust these few words will be 
sufficiently satisfactory, and hope in one month that the work will be in 
the hand of every one who has honored me with their patronage. I am, 
my dear Sir, with every sentiment of respect, 

Yours very truly, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 
LETTERS ON THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT.—No. 8, 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


S1r,—The next point relating to this subject to be considered is, the 
present state of the Jaw of copyright. As this law is now constituted, 
there is no doubt that the exclusive property of authors in their manu- 
script works is perfectly recognised; and it seems that this property is 
extended to oral lectures, by the provisions of an Act of Parliament 
passed in the reign of His late Mejesty King William the Fourth, which 
secures to the lecturer the sole liberty of printing and publishing (except 
in unlicenced places) his lectures. ‘This is a regulation which men of 
learning must feel to Le just and proper, as an oral lecture on scientific 
subjects, or on such as relate ‘o any description of literature, must require 
much learning and research; and in order to obtain such a degree of 
popularity as to make the piracy of it valuable, must likewise possess a 
certain amount of originality. 1 have already stated in a former letter, 
that no privileges are extend¢d to immoral, blasphemous, or seditious 
works, or to such as defame private character. A person, however, can- 
not, it seems, take small portions of a work, in order to shew that it is 
unworthy of protection, but must prove that the general tenor of the 
book is such as to preclude the idea of its being otherwise than noxious 
or dangerous to the community at large, or to some individual member 
thereof. The rule on this subject appears to be, that the law will not 
afford any protection to works of such a character as to subject the 
author, or publisher, to a public indictment, or to a private prosecution, 
‘The reason for this non-extension of protection to works of the description 





just mentioned, must be obvious to the most unenlightened person; for 
it would be injurious to progressive civilization and morality, if the pro- 
tecting arm of the law were extended to save harmless those parties 
whose object is contrary to the genius of that law, subversive of all that 
raises and throws lustre on the human character, and derogatory to a 
Christian people. A man cannot call upon the community to protect 
and assist him when he is committing a crime upon that com- 
munity, and cannot consider himself aggrieved and wronged by others 
imitating him, when the law clearly lays it down, that by the publication 
of his immoral, blasphemous, seditious, or defamatory work, he does 
himself commit a crime. 1am, sir, yours obediently, 
HERRMANN LANG. 

“ To the Editor cf the Morning Post.” 

Sir,—My justification, as one of ‘the uaccountable furious opposi- 
tion from a particular part of the pit” of Drury-lane Theatre, last night, 
may be found in your own critique on Auber’s charming opera, that I 
“ altogether, on principle, object to such interpolations in the work of 
a great master, already sanctioned by the World’s approval.” I, in no 
way object to Mr. Brinley Richards, or any other composer, per se ; 
but I do object, and the public ought most strenuously to object, to the 
introduction of anything that may weaken the effect of the opera, as 
these introductions decidedly did. It is both unfair and unjust to the 
author, and ought not to be tolerated. I am sir, 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Your obedient servant, 

April 17, 1846. 














[We have no objection to this, but why did the persons who opposed 
the songs of Mr. Brinley Richards, applaud the interpolations of Mr. 
Tully, and Herr Flotow? Surely not from their superior merit.—Ep. 








Miscellaneous, 


Miss Emma Lucomsz’s Concert.—Among our young and 
rising vocalists, says the Morning Post, there is not one more 
deserving of encouragement than the giver of this concert. 
Endowed by nature with a soprano voice of exquisite quality, 
Miss Lucombe, by study and perseverance, has attained flex- 
ibility and execution to an extent that is rare among our native 
singers. To these she has added the art of applying expression 
and grace of a high and intellectual order. Such a combina- 
tion of excellencies has already secured for her a very con- 
spicuous position in her profession, and cannot fail of ulti- 
mately raising her to the pinnacle of artisticreputation. Miss 
Lucombe must have been both flattered and pleased by the 
crowded and brilliant audience that last night graced her 
maiden concert, and applauded with such warmth and unani- 
mity, her efforts during the evening. It was a sure guarantee 
that her merits and unassuming manners have won for her a 
host of admirers, who are not backward, at the proper mo- 
ment, in substantially expressing their esteem. The young 
artist gave four examples of her vocal ability, in totally differ- 
ent styles. The brilliant air of Bellini, Qui la voce, and the 
passionate romance of Meyerbeer, Robert, toi que j'aime, 
showed her proficiency in the Italian and French schools of 
vocalisation ; while a pretty song, “I’ve flowers to sell,” 
gave her an opportunity of manifesting how well she under- 
stood, and how effectively she interpreted a simple English 
ballad. The encore of the last was spontaneous. But Miss 
Lucombe’s most successful effort was a song by Mr. Leo, 
“Take thy token back again,” in which she displayed an ad- 
admirable command over the difficult art of phrasing— 
the highest vocal achievement—and a fund of beautiful 
and natural sentiment. Moreover, every word of the 
poetry was as distinctly heard as though it had been spo- 
ken. The result was an enthusiastic encore, and never was an 
encore better deserved. The song is a MS. composition of 
great merit; it possesses a flowing and expressive melody, 
which is enriched by an accompaniment of a finished and 





musician-like character. The episode in the minor key is 
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tender and graceful, and the return to the first motivo is inge- 
niously managed. Mr. Leo is one of the many native mu- 
sicians of unquestionable ability, who only want opportunity 
to be better appreciated. In addition to her own efforts, Miss 
Lucombe provided her friends with a rich and varied pro- 
gramme. There was the brilliant and charming Anna Thillon, 
who won all hearts, and a loud encore in the cavatina from 
Rossini’s J] Barbiere—the Misses Williams who gave two of 
their prettiest duets in their prettiest and most captivating 
style—Madame F’. Lablache, who gave the ‘“ Ah, why do we 
love,” one of the gems of Macfarren’s Don Quixote, and her 
caro sposo, who interpreted a dashing aria of Cimarosa, both 
in excellent style—Mr. Arthur, who gave a song by Flotow, 
quietly and effectively—John Parry, who in the Neapolitan 

asaniello, was as irresistible and amusing as ever—and last 
not least, Mr. Wilson, who was of course encored in one of 
his inimitable Scottish songs—These were the vocalists. 
Among the instrumentalists, Camillo Sivori, the little great 
violinist, Mr. Hausmann the excellent violoncelist, and Mr. 
Lazarus, the admirable clarionet of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
each in a solo gave a splendid sample of his power, And 
to conclude, Herr Kuhe, a German pianist of extraordinary 
mechanical force, and a bold unaffected style, executed 
the Norma of Liszt, a fantasia of enormous difficulty, 
in a style at once energetic, brilliant, and finished, obtaining 
loud and frequent manifestations of approval. Mr. Lavenu 
presided as accompanyist with great efficiency. Mr. Leo how- 
ever, accompanied his own song, and Mr. Edward Land, as 
usual, was at his post with Mr. Wilson. Altogether the con- 
cert was highly interesting, and the selection was judicious 
and agreeable. 

Exeter Hatt.—On Friday evening, April 24th, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society commenced their performances with a new 
sacred cantata, called Belshazzar’s Feast, the composition of 
Mr. Perry, leader of the orchestra. The subject is similar to 
that treated by Spohr in his “ Fall of Babylon,” and by Mr. 
Griesbach in an oratorio of the same name. The characters 
are Belshazzar (Mr.Leffler), Daniel, the prophet (Mr. Phillips), 
the Queen of Babylon (Miss Birch), Nitocris, the Queen- 
mother (Miss Dolby), a Babylonian Noble (Mr. Lockey), and 
subordinates. The plot is so well known that we need not 
natrate it here. We regret that we can say very little in 
favor of Mr. Perry’s music, which has neither melody, charac- 
ter, nor ingenuity to recommend it. The recitatives and airs 
are tedious and wearisome. The choruses are ineffective, and 
there is not a shadow of the massive effects, not an iota of the 
devotional sentiment, not a hint of the solemn grandeur which 
the text demands. Nevertheless the oratorio was well re- 
ceived (Mr. Perry being an old and faithful servant of the 
Society) and an air “ We bless thy cheering influence,” (beau- 
tifully sung by Miss Dolby), and a very noisy and unmeaning 
chorus, “‘ Help the king,” were encored. We cannotimagine, 
however, that the Society’s valuable time will be farther sacri- 
ficed by a repetition of this work, which has no qualities that 
tend either to instruction or amusement. Mr. Perry conducted 
the cantata, which, on the whole, was well performed. After 
this followed Mendelssohn’s eight part psalm, for voices and 
orchestra, “ When Israel out of Egypt came,” which was also 
conducted by Mr. Perry, and ruthlessly murdered. The 
Society never before committed itself to so thoroughly imper- 
fect a performance. This was the more to be regretted, since 
the psalm is one of the finest of all Mendelssohn’s ecclesiastical 
compositions. The performances concluded with Haydn’s 
second service, the clever execution of which in some degree 





made amends for previous imperfections. The solos were ably 
sustained by Misses Birch and Dolby, Messrs. Lockey and H. 
Phillips. The hall was crowded. We shall notice the So- 
ciety’s annual report in our next. 


Mr. Lupwic Gantter has re-commenced his interesting 
lectures at the Hanover Square Rooms. We shall notice them 
at length in our next. Their instructive and historically in- 
teresting nature renders them an object of too high import- 
ance to be dismissed in a few lines. We were glad to per- 
ceive by the crowded state of the room that Mr. Gantter is 
beginning to meet that public encouragement which he so 
well merits. 


Mapame Craire Henne_te.—Our readers will be pleased 
to learn that this clever and popular vocalist will shortly ar- 
rive in London for the season. Madame Hennelle’s de- 
parture from Paris has been delayed by a command from 
Royalty, to assist at a musical performance at the Tuileries. 
She is highly esteemed by the King of the French and his 
illustrious family, both for her private amiability and her 
professional talent. Madame Hennelle will be accompanied 
by her charming and accomplished daughter, Madlle. Blanche 
Hennelle, who has recently appeared as a vocalist, and has 
shared many of the most brilliant successes of her relative. A 
more welcome arrival could not be announced to the members 
of the musical world. 


Vocat Concrrts.—The first of the new experimental 
concerts, intended as a revival of the old vocal concerts, came 
off before an audience of high respectability, though of mo- 
derate number, assembled at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
Tuesday evening. Miss Birch, Miss M. B. Hawes, Mr. 
Hobbs, and Mr. H. Phillips, the directors and projectors of 
the concerts, were at their posts at half-past eight, assisted 
by Miss Ley, Mr. Lockey, and an efficient chorus, with Mr. 
Turle at the organ. We cite the programme, which will show 
the nature and intention of the performances. 

Part 1.—National Anthem ; Madrigal, Principal Singers and Chorus, 
‘*To Love I wake the silver string,” Webbe; Recit. and Air, Miss Birch, 
Violin obligato, Mr. Blagrove, “‘ Grazie vi rendo,” Guglielmi; Glee, Miss 
Maria B. Hawes, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. H. Phillips, ‘ With 
sighs, sweet rose,” Callcott; Ballad, Mr. H. Phillips, ‘‘ When forced 
from dear Hebe to go,” Dr. Arne; The music in Macbeth, Solos by Miss 
Birch, Miss Ley, and Mr. Phillips, M. Locke. 

Part 2.—Glee, Miss Birch, Miss Maria B. Hawes, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. 
Lockey, and Mr. H. Phillips,(by particular desire,) “‘O bird of eve !” Earl 
of Mornington; Song, Mr. Hobbs, “‘1 attempt from Love’s sickness to fly 
in vain,’’Purcell; Duet and Chorus, Miss Birch and Miss Maria B. Hawes, 
‘“‘ Fraught with melodies Elysian,’ Weber; New Fantasia, Violin, Mr. 
Blagrove, Kalliwoda; Air, Miss Maria B. Hawes, “‘See nature doth her 
stores unfold,’”’ Weber; Glee, Miss Birch, Miss Maria B. Hawes, Mr. 
Hobbs, and Mr. H. Phillips, “‘ The midges dance aboon the burn,” W. 
Knyvett ; Chorus, (Samson) “Then round about the starry throne,” 
Handel; Glee, Principal Singers and Chorus, “‘ Thy voice, O harmony !” 
Webbe. Organ, Mr. Turle. 

The absence of an orchestrais to be lamented, and it is in 
this particular that the present concerts differ from the old 
vocal concerts, where an orchestral piece or a concerto might 
be heard on each occasion. A continuous performance of 
music purely vocal cannot but be wearisome to modern ears; 
and the violin concerto of Mr. Blagrove, ably as it was exe- 
cuted, being the only instrumental piece during the evening, 
was but a short respite from the monotony. Moreover, the 
organ is a very unfit accompaniment for the Macbeth music, 
which—stupid interpolation into the great tragedy of Shaks- 
pere as it is—loses much ofits effect in parting with its orchestral 
accompaniment. , However, considering the difficulty of 
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making an interesting selection, the programme was very skil- 
fully contrived with a view to variety of styles. Miss Birch 
sang the air of Guglielmi excellently, and was all that could be 
desired in the duets, glees, and concerted music. Miss Hawes 
was admirable in Callcott’s glee, a composition which amid 
the pretension of being something wonderfully profound, 
contains not a solitary idea of melody or harmony. Mr. H. 
Phillips sang Dr. Arne’s ballad with great expression, and 
Mr. Hobbs was very successful in the song of Purcell. Miss 
Ley must be commended for her spirited reading of one of 
the solos in the, Macbeth music; and Mr Lockey, 
{one of Sir George Smart's best pupils) was exceedingly 
efficient in the choruses and glees. The concert passed off 
very agreeably. We trust the speculators will have a better 
room for the second, and as we understand that many of the 
subscribers were absent, (it being Opera night) this is not un- 
likely. We heartily wish them all the success they deserve— 
since they are tried and zealous administrators to the pub- 
lic amusement.. We humbly suggest however, a reconside- 
ration of the prices of admission. 


Mr. Moscue.es’ Matingrs.—The second of these inte- 
resting performances took place on Thursday, April 23, before 
a crowded and fashionable auditory, in the Harley Street 
Rooms. Mr Moscheles was never in better vein; he played 
magnificently, and moreover provided an excellent selection 
of music, as the following will show: — 

Handel. Prelude and Fugue in D minor, Air and Variations, (from 
the Suites des Pieces.) 

§. Bach’s (Unpublished) MS. Concerto with two Obligato Flutes and 
Quartett Accompaniments, (First time of Performance.) Messrs. Mo- 
scheles, Ribas, ‘T. De Folly, Sainton, Ella, Hill, and Rousselot. 

Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue (in E minor) First time of perform- 
ance in public. 

Songs without Words, (Lieder ohne Worte). 

Beethoven’s Grand ‘Trio, Op. 97, in B. Flat. For Pianoforte, Violin, 
and Violoncello. Messrs. Moscheles, Suinton, and Rousselot. 

The grand feature was the Concerto of Bach, a composition 
of rare beauty and singular ingenuity. The combination of 
instruments here employed, is not more novel than the happy 
use which Bach has made of it. The two flutes bestow a 
delicious freshness on the instrumentation. As M. Moscheles 
will most likely favour us, at his third and last Matinée, with 
a repetition of this charming work, we shal] wait that occasion 
for speaking “f it moreat length. In the meantime we must 
be satisfied with expressing our delight at the absolute per- 
fection of its execution. We never heard M. Moscheles play 
more finely. His execution was prodigiously brilliant and 
sure, while his style was marked by the utmost purity and 
force. M. Sainton was admirable, and lost sight of none of 
the classic quaintness of the expression required. The other 
performers were equally entitled to praise. The selection from 
Handel was very happy, the fugue is masterly and the air 
varié full of grace. Mendelssohn’s prelude and fugue (in E 
minor) isan early work, and by no means a favourable speci- 
men of his style. The songs without words were selected 
from the sixth book, which is far inferior to its five predeces- 
sors. The one inC, which Mr. Moscheles played with wonderful 
lightness and elasticity of touch, is perhaps the best of the set, 
but even that is mediocre; any other composer might have 
written it, and Mendelssohn had no need to publish it. 
The Volks-liedj in A minor, is a composition of another 
order ; there is both fire and genius in it. This last is from the 
fifth book of the lieder. Mr. Moscheles played it to perfection. 
The superb trio of Beethoven was splendidly performed by Mr. 
Moscheles, assisted by M, Sainton and M. Rousselot, two 








of the celebrated “ Beethoven quartett.” We omitted to record 
the enthusiastic applause bestowed upon Bach’s coneerto, 
whereof the last movement, a noble fugued Allegro was loudly 
encored and repeated with increased effect. The matinée 
passed off delightfully. 

Louisa Bassano.—This delightful English vocalist and 
general favorite is expected in London to-day. Every body 
will be pleased to welcome back to her native country a young 
artist who is privately and publicly an ornament to her pro- 
fession. The Morning Post informs us that Miss Bassano’s 
stay will be but short—that important engagements demand 
her return to Italy in the month of August. In any case, how- 
ever, we shall be charmed to see her, and doubt not that her 
name will figure in every concert of pretensions during ‘the 
season. 

Wessrs anv Co.—It will be seen by our advertisement 
sheet that this eminent firm is on the point of removing from 
67, Frith-street to 229, Regent-street. The spirit and. li- 
berality which have for upwards of twenty years distinguished 
the business of Messrs. Wessel and Co. have long been re- 
cognized and appreciated. by the profession and.the public. 
Their removal to a more central and fashionable site, will no 
doubt extend the patronage and support which have been 
hitherto so lavishly bestowed upop them. Messte, Wessel 
aud Co. have claims upon the sympathy of the musical public 
for having been the first to introduce into England, the Ger- 
man songs of Schubert and others, which are now to be found 
on every pianoforte. They also introduced Frederick Chopin 
to the English public, whose studies and other compositions are 
now the text work of all pianists. Nor is the least praise- 
worthy feature in Messrs. Wessel’s catalogue, the collection 
of instrumental and vocal works by British Composers, of a 
classical and serious character, which they were the first to 
introduce. The completeness and variety of their catalogue 
is well known; and we are sure that we are only giving a 
voice to the good feeling towards them of the entire musical 
profession, when we heartily wish them, in their new estab- 
lishment, the prosperity and success they so well deserve. 


MapamME Preyert.—The last performance at Brussels of 
this celebrated pianist is to take place to-night, at the Conser- 
vatoire—Madame Pleyel having consented, at the repeated 
solicitations of M. Fétis, the director, to perform the concerto 
of Mendelssohn, which produced so great an effect at her own 
concert. On the 4th, Madame Pleyel will quit Brussels for 
Ostend, und on the evening of the 5th she will embark from 
Ostend by the Triton steamer, so that she will reach London 
on the morning of the 6th. Madame Pleyel is engaged to 
play at the Dublin Philharmonic Concert on the 13th, on mu- 
nificent terms. Several other artists from London are engaged, 
and the concert will be one of the most brilliant ever known 
in Dublin. 


Mr, Juxian Apams, previous to leaving Dublin, gave an 
evening concert on Friday, 24th April, at the Rotunda, under 
the especial patronage of the Right Hon. the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice and Mrs. Blackburne, the Right Hon. Lord Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, Colonel Vandeleur, Lady Grace Vandeleur, Sir Wheeler 
Cuffe, Bart., Lady Cuffe, Sir Thomas Staples, Bart., Lady 
Staples, the Dowager-Viscountess Gort, and the Anacreontic 
Society. Mr. Adams also played at the last concert of the 
Anacreontic. He is expected in town daily. 


Mapi.z. Rurerwin, the German vocalist, arrived in uon- 
don, last week. j 
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Cuonat Mettine at Grovcester.—The annual meeting 
of the choir of the Wesleyan Chapel, in the city of Gloucester, 
took place according to announcement, on Wednesday even- 
ing last. when the audience were exceedingly gratified with 
the performances, which were arranged not only with a view 
to choral effect, but had especially for their object an exhibi- 
tion of the capabilities of the organ, which has been erected in 
the Wesleyan Chapel, by Mr. Olive, formerly of Bristol.— 
Great Western Advertiser. 


- Tue Lory Mayor gave a sumptuous entertainment on 
Wednesday, in the Banquetting Hall of the Mansion House 
to the Cabinet Ministers and a brilliant assemblage of persons 
of distinction, The party afterwards adjourned to the state 
apartments where the Lady Mayoress gave a concert. The 
arlistes were Madame Pasini, Madame F. Lablache, Miss 
Birch, and the Misses Williams, Signor Pasini, and Signor 
Brizgi. Mr. Brinley Richards conducted. 


Mr. Wuson, tHe Scotcn Vocatist.—This gentleman 
porpores commencing his campaign for the season on the 
27th instant, on his return from Scotland, where he still 
maintains, as he does in England, his well-earned popularity. 
At Dundee and Aberdeen his reception has been most enthu- 
siastic; at Montrose a public entertainment was lately given 
to the minstrel at the principal hotel, the chief magistrate 

iding on the occasion. He was honored with an invita- 
tion from Lord Panmure, and spent two days at Brechin 
Castle, a large party having been invited to meet the gifted 
artist. It is rumoured that some national testimonial will 
shortly be presented to Mr. Wilson, in acknowledgment of 
his unwearied labour in bringing the music of Scotland (cou- 
pled as it is with the most stirring political events of that 
country) so prominently forward.— Leicester Journal. 


Liverroot.—On Monday, the 20th, the Philharmonic 
Society held its second undress concert for the season in the 
Lecture Hall of the Collegiate Institution. The vocalists 
were, Misses Stott and Leach, Messrs, Armstrong and 
Ryalls. Mr. Percival played a flute fantasia. The band, 
under Mr. Herman, (leader) and M. H. F. Aldridge, (con- 
ductor) played the overtures to G. Tell,(Rossini.) The Isles 
of Fingal, (Mendelssohn,) The Ruler of the Spirits, (Weber,) 
and Le Cheval de Bronze, (Auber.) On the same day, a con- 
cert was given at the Concert Hall, Lord Nelson Street, in aid 
of the funds of the Catholic orphan asylum. The vocalists 
were, Miss Whitnall, Mr. Ryalls, Mr. Dodd, Mr. Hornby, and 
a chorus. The hall was not very full on the occasion. 

A Mvusicat Bev.—The last novelty from Germany is a 
musical bed, which receives the weary body and immediately 
“Japs it in Elysium.” It is an invention of a mechanic in 
Bohemia, and is so constructed that by means of hidden me- 
chanism, pressure upon the bed causes a gentle air of Auber 
to be played, which continues long enough to Inll the most 
wakeful to sleep. At the head is a clock, the hand of which 
being placed at the hour the sleeper wishes to rise, when the 
time arrives, the bed plays a march of Spontini, with drums 
and cymbals, and, in short, with noise enongh to rouse the 
seven This unique bed becomes therefore, the ne 
plus ultra for the wakeful as well as the shuggish.— Worcester 
Journal. 

Concert at Wican.—Miss Whitnall, and Messrs. Ryals, 
Sivori, and Hatton have been performing together at a concert 
in Wigan. The elite of the town and neighbourhood were 
present, and appeared highly delighted with the treat provided 
for them,—Liverpool Mai. 








Romz.—On the re-opening of the Argentina Theatre, at 
Rome, a few days ago, there was found, in one of the most 
remote boxes of the last class, the corpse of a young lady in 
a domino, already in a state of putrefaction, and bearing marks 
of several poniard stabs. She must have beenfassassinated 
during the last carnival, since which the theatre has been 
closed. 


Cuoriton-vpon-Meptock GENTLEMEN'S GrEE CLUB. 
—This society gave a concert for the lady friends of the sub- 
scribers on Wernesda evening last, which was not so well 
attended as usual. e principal singers were Miss Hara- 
man, Miss Parry, Miss Madfield, Mr. E. Hime, Mr. Walton, 
Mr. J. W. Isherwood, Mr. Sheldrick, and Mr. Gale. 


Henry VIL. had studied music very seriously in his youth, 
according to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who tells us in his 
life, that ‘* his education was accurate, being destined to the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury, during the life of his elder bro- 
ther, Prince Arthur. By these means, not only the. more 
necessary parts of learning were infused into him, but even 
those of ornament, so that, besides being an able latinist, 
philosopher, and divine, he was a cwrious musician, as two 
entire Masses, composed by him and often sung in his chapel, 
did abundantly witness.” Burnet, though he denies, in his 
History of the Reformation, Part I., p. 11, that Henry was 
ever intended for the Chureh, yet allows that he was better 
educated than any other Prince had been for many ages, and 
that “he was a good musician, as appears by two whole Masses 
which he composed.” Dr. Busby, in his General His- 
tory of Music, vol. I, p. 498, states :—‘ From Erasmus, and 
also Burnet, we learn that he set to music offices for the 
Church; and inthe books of the Chapel Royal, there is an 
anthem of Henry’s for four voices.” 


Tur Sone or RoLtanp.—The eminent historians and poets 
of France mention their military songs of very remote antiquity, 
in whieh were celebrated the heroic deeds of their favourite 
chiefs and most gallant commanders. These used to be sung 
in chorus by the whole army, in advancing to attack an 
enemy ; a custom probably derived from their German an- 
cestors, as the privilege of leading off this kind of war song 
usually appertained to the bard who had composed it. Char- 
lemagne had a great passion for these heroic songs; and, like 


; our Alfred, not only had them collected, but knew them by 


heart. However, the achievements of this victorious Prince 
and his captains obliterated those of his predecessors, and 
gave birth to new songs. One of these, in praise of Roland, 
the Orlando inamorato and furioso of Boiardo, Berni, and 
Ariosto, was longer preserved than any of the rest. This, the 
French historians tell us, was begun at the battle of Hastings, 
where William became the conquerer of the English nation, 
by a knight called Taillefer, on whom this honour was con- 
ferred for his strong and powerful voice. Here he performed 
the office of herald minstrel (menestrier huchier) at the head 
of the Norman army, and was among the first that were slain 
in the onset. The song upon Roland continued in favour 
among the French soldiers as late as the battle of Poictiers, in 
the time of their King John; who, upon reproaching one of 
them with singing it a time when there were no Rolands left, , 
was answered that Rolands would still be found if they hac 
a Charlemagne at their head. The original song consists ¢ f 
eleven stanzas, from which four have been selected for th ec. 
present performance. 


Tus Invanr Sappuo, so called, is at Manchester, when ce 
She will shortly proceed to Bolton. 
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Tue Sonos or Tuisaut, King of Navarre, are by some 
placed at the head of those that have been preserved inthe 
French language ; as those of Guillaume IX., Duke of Aqui- 
taine, are in that of Provence. This Prince was born in 1201, 
and died 1254. He was contemporary with Philip Augustus 
and Louis VIII. and IX., which last Prince he accompanied 
to the Holy War. It was not sufficient for the bards of his 
time to compose good verses ; they were expected to set them 
to music themselves, if they were to be sung ; and it appears, 
from the lives of the Troubadours by Nostradamus, that most 
of tye Provencal poets were practical musicians, and set their 
own songs. As it is the opinion of the French antiquaries 
and critics, that the tunes which have been preserved in the 
most ancient MSS. of the songs of this prince are those which 
were origninally set to them by himself, they are the more 
curious and valuable ; not only as being the productions of so 
great a personage, but as genuine remains of the state of 
melody in France at so early a period.—Burney’s Gen. His- 
tory of Music, vol. 2, pp. 295—6. 

Fanny Exsster.—Assuredly, Terpsichore is the modern 
Queen of Hearts, and the dancing-master the King-maker of 
this locomotive time. The spirit of movement is, in all its 
forms of expression, a persuasive and controlling spirit. 
Fanny Elssler has been taking tribute at Venice; and has 
been graciously pleased to give her assent to an improvement 
of the coinage in which it is usually paid. At the close of her 
last performance, she was recalled no less than nine several 
times to be pelted with flowers ; the last three of which were, 
however, relieved by the introduction of an agreeable variety. 
Among the customary offerings many jewels fell at her feet ; 
and mention is particularly made of a casket containing a 
complete topaz sect. Then, she and her treasures were em- 
barked on board a gondola tricked out like Cleopatra’s of old ; 
twenty others followed, filled by the young and noble dilettanti 
of the “Sea Cybele,” making the water path musical for her 
passage,—and the pageant glided along the Grand Canal, 
between banks of palaces, from whose windows and balconies 
the fair of Venice waved white handkerchiefs and flung down 
flowers ; while “ Long live Fanny—the divine artist !’” passed 
from mouth to mouth! Really, the fair Fanny leads a fairy 
life—her years are a long romance, redeemed from tediousness 
by its varying pictures. To the half-built cities of the new 
world and the half-decayed ones of the old, she brings a 
charm which both alike obey; and in the bustling American 
Mart as in the old home of the Doges, the poetry of motion, 
in her impersonated, awakes a poetry in reply which speaks 
very much the same language in both, with only different ac- 
cents—At Munich, the flower of the quintessential nobility 
have been giving, on the stage of the Odéon, a succession of 
performances,—including dramatic recitations, tableaux vivans, 
and sculpture vivante,—in aid of the charitable establishments 
of the capital, which were attended by the King, with his 

i amily and all the society of mark,—and produced a large 
s um to the credit of its benevolent object.—Atheneum. 


F. L. Wottmann, THE CLarionet Prayer.—It will gratify 
tl 1ose who have taken an interest in the case of this clever 
a) ‘tiste,—better known here as Von Meyer,—to know that 
hi, s sentence upon conviction as a deserter has been entirely 
rei nitted,—mainly, if not entirely, owing to the high testi- 
mc nials in his behalf forwarded from this town. We may state 
tha t on Mondy last, Messrs. Owen and Gill, of this town (the 
soli citors employed on behalf of Wollmann) received infor- 
mat ion from their legal agents in London, to the effect that 
Wol, mann had called upon them on the previous Friday, and 





stated the circumstances. It appears that after his conviction 
by the court-martial, he was taken back to the Tower, where 
he remained till the above day. He was then conveyed to 
the Portman-street Barracks, where his sentence was read to 
him before the assembled regiment, namely, that he was to 
receive two months’ imprisonment with hard Jabour, with other 
punishment. He was shortly afterwards called before the 
president of the court-martial, and two letters were read to 
him,—one from the president to the Duke of Wellington, as 
commander-in-chief recommending Wollmann to the favour- 
able consideration of the duke, and the other from his grace 
remitting the entire punishment. Of course Wollmann yet 
remains with the regiment. We may had, that the testimonial 
to character, sent from this town, was signed by the mayor, 
several of the aldermen and councillors, and the town clerk; 
and that separate certificates were given by the leading 
official gentlemen connected with the Concert Hall, the Har- 
greaves Choral Society, and the Harmonic Society.—Man- 
chester Times. ’ 

Mr. Witt1AM Browne’s Concert at the Assembly-rooms, 
Bath, on Tuesday week, was honoured by a numerous and 
fashionable attendance. The leading performers were Miss 
Birch and John Parry, The former exerted her great powers 
in a manner which perfectly charmed the audience ; and the 
drolleries of the latter were greeted with shouts of laughter. 
The efforts of the local professors—Mr. W. Browne, Mr. 
B. Taylor, Mr. Millar, Mr. H. C. Cooper, &c., were received 
with well-deserved favour ; in short, the concert passed off to 
the gratification of the company.—Bath Gazetteer. 


Music DerenpgED, AND “ Music Anp ITs InFLUENCE.”—~ 
These two little tracts have been sent us from Huddersfield, 
and from the circumstance of the latter being copiously re- 
viewed in the “ British Friend” (the organ of the society of 
Friends) it is said to be the production of a Quaker in that 
town. Whether his sectarian or educational prejudices have 
clouded his perception or not, we cannot tell, but he seems 
to make no distinction between the use and abuse of music. 
His arguments are fairly met by the writer of the reply and 
we think fully refuted. We ourselves, though disapproving 
of the flippant and degenerate compositions of modern days, 
are decidedly favourable to the cultivation of music, and agree 
in a great measure with the arguments of the writer of the 
reply, which will be found wellworthy of a perusal. The 
price places it within the reach of every one.—Leeds Times. 


Mancurster Harmonic Socisty.—The fifth and last con- 
cert of the present season was given by this society on Thurs- 
day evening last. The performance consisted of portions of 
Handel’s “‘ Alexander's Feast,” and a miscellaneous selection. 
The principal vocalists engaged were Madame Ablamowicz, 
Mr. Burnett, and Mr. Alfred Novello. The concert was 
numerously attended. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mizar gave the last of their agreeable 
soirées, for the season, on Wednesday, when a very pleasing 
selection was performed, the principal feature in which was a 
fantasia for the piano-forte by Dreyshock, by the celebrated 
pianist, Mr. Henry Field. In the course of the evening, Mr. 
Millar thanked his friends for the patronage they had be- 
stowed upon the series of Concerts given during the season, 
and announced their continuation in October next, With the 
taste so rapidly spreading in the metropolis and elsewhere, for 
this description of chamber-music, we do not doubt that Mr. 
ae will find the experiment a successful one,—Bath 

azette. 
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TWENTY VALUABLE VioLiNs, several of them Cremonas, and 
some'of them 300 years old, imported by the James Watt 
steamer, from Havre, were seized by the Customs last week 
in London, 


pass them as part of his baggage. 


Mr. Cuinton’s Concert.—( From a Correspondent.j— 
Crosby Hall, on Tuesday evening last, was crammed by the 
aristocracy of the “the City,” including the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs, under whose immediate pa- 
tronage Mr. Clinton, (professor of the flute, at the Royal 
Academy of Music,) gave his concert. The list of vocalists 
included the names of Madlle. Schloss, Miss Dolby, the Misses 
Steele, Emma Lucombe, Lincoln, Duval, and Amelia Hill; 
Messrs, H. Phillips, Wetherbee, Ransford, Wrighton, Richard 
Latter, and Henry Russell. The instrumentalists were, 
Messrs. F. B. Jewson and C. Horsley, (pianofortes,) Master 
Thirlwall, (violin) Herr Hausmann, (violoncello,) Messrs. 
Keating and Hardy, (bassoons,) Don J. and R. de Ciebra, 
(guitars,) Messrs, Williams and Wilson, (Clarionettos,) and 
no less than four flutists, viz., Mr. C. Sippel, (of Cambridge) — 
his first appearance in London—and Mr. Clinton with his 
two pupils, Messrs. B. Wells, and Leftwich. The conductors 
wete, Messrs. C. Horsley, and F. B. Jewson.—Among the 
novelties of the evening were, Kuhlaw’s well-known Quartet 
for four flutes with accompaniments for two clarionets and two 
bassoons arranged for the occasion by Mr. Clinton, and ex- 
cellently rendered by the performers. Clinton’s second duo 
(MSS.) flute and clarionet, a new fantasia for flute, by the 
same composer, and a seng by Mr. F. B. Jewson, “ Sing on, 
sweet warbling bird,’”’ (No. 2, of three songs, with flute obligato, 
entitled, ‘‘The past, present, and future,”) interpreted with 


excellent taste, by Miss Lincoln, and accompanied by the com- | 


poser and Mr. Clinton, Mr. F. B. Jewson, and Mr. C. 
Horsley performed Thalberg’s Grand Duo, for two pianofortes, 
on airs from Norma, in so effective a manner as to draw forth 
repeated applause from the audience. The concert was of a 
prodigious length, (being completely a “ Monstre,”’) containing 
more than thirty morceauz, it is therefore impossible to enter 
into a detail of the various pieces interpreted. We must not 
however, omit to mention Weber’s beautiful Scena, from Der 
Freischutz, and Henselt’s sweet song, ‘‘ The distant land,” 
rendered so artistically by Mlle. Schloss, Persiani’s aria, 
** Quando il core,” beautifully interpreted by Miss Dolby, 
(who also sang with Mlle. Schloss the Duo—* Si fuggire,” 
from Zingarelli’s Romeo e Giulietta.) Buarnett’s popular trio, 
from the “ Mountain Sylph,” (‘‘ This magic wove scarf,”) 
excellently sung by Miss Lucombe, Messrs. Wrighton and H. 
Phillips, and Henry Russell’s Descriptive Song, “‘ The Ship 
on Fire,” which met, as usual, with uproarious applause. The 
concert did not terminate till a late hour, nevertheless, the 
greater part of the audience remained till the last, like good 
citizens, who were determined to take all they could get, and 
there was certainly plenty for their money. 

More Viotoncetros.—Piatti has arrived, and will play at 
the next Philharmonic. Drechsler, from Edinburgh, whose 
playing was so much admired last summer atone of the 
matintes of Mr. J. W. Davison, has also arrived. Cossmann, 
from Paris; is expected, but his coming is not certain. Offer- 
bach will remain at Paris, with Batta. It is a pity they can- 
not come and join the throng. 

Mapite, axp Herr Goipserc, in eompany with Miss 
Ellen Lyon, and Mr. Carte, are on a professional tour to 
the provinces and Ireland. They will return to town by the 
4th of May. ‘ 


The*owner, a foreigner, named Derento, pre- | 
vended that they were worth only 20s. each, and wished to | 








Tue Maprip Journat, El Universal, gives an account of 
the benefit at the new Barcelona Theatre, of Signora Elisabetta 
Pareppa Archibugi, the prima donna assoluta of that theatre, 
This lady is an English woman, the sister of our eminent bass 
singer, Mr. Seguin, who is now in America. On the above 
occasion she appeared in the character of Norma. and was 
received by the most crowded and brilliant audience of the 
season, with extraordinary marks of enthusiasm. The jour- 
nalist speaks with admiration of her powers as a singer and 
an actress, and describes her as one of the greatest ornaments 
of the Italian stage. 

Mr. Pavumter, the celebrated provincial tragedian, is at 
Cork, fulfilling an engagement at the theatre. 

Vocan Concerts.—His Royal Highness Prince Albert has 
entered his name for five subscriptions to the vocal concerts 
about to be established by Miss Birch, Miss M. B. Hawes, 
Messrs. Hobbs and Phillips. The first concert is fixed for 
Tuesday evening next. 

Monrtant, the singer, has been decorated with the Cross of 
Isabella the Catholic. 

Sacnepv Harmonic Sociery.—Haydn’s “ The C reation” 
was performed at Exeter Hall last night. The principal 
singers on this occasion, were Mrs. Sunderland, Messrs. Hobbs 
and Phillips. The hall was crowded. 

Signor Crasatta, a vocalist of high reputation on the 
continent, has arrived in London for the season. 


Piscuex, the vocalist, will arrive in London to-day, and will 
remain till August. 








Zo Correspondents. 


Our notices of the fourth seance of the ‘‘ Beethoven Quartet Society,” Mr. 
Ella’s‘* Musical Union,” and Mr. Blewett’s Concert, unavoidably stand 
over till our next number. 

“A Subscriber.’ His letter shal! appear next week; we cannot answer 


his question, 


Advertisements. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public, are respectfully informed that 
AN EXTRA NIGHT 


Will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, May the 7th, 1846, when will be per- 
, formed (for the first time this Season,) Rossin1’s Opera, 


LA GAZZA LADRA,s 
inetta, Made. QRISI; Lucia, Made. Bellini; and Pippo, Madile, BRAMBILLA ; 
Gianetts Sigr. MARIO + Fodesta, Sigr. LABLACHEY ‘Isac Sigr. Dai Fiori; 
Fabrizi Vingradito, Sigt. A. Giubilei; and Fernando Villabello, Sigr. FORNA- 
, WITH A SELECTION FROM 


A FAVORITE OPERA, 


In which Madame CASTELLAN, Madlle. SANCHIOLI, and Madile. CORBARI 
will appear ; and various Entertainments in the 
BALLET DEPARTMENT, §- 


In which will Madile. CERITO, Madile. LOUISE TAGLIONI, 
Madile. LUCILE GRAHN, M. St. Leon, M. Gosselin, M. Di Mattia, 
M,. PERROT. 





and 
and 


Application for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the Box-office, Opera 
Colonnade, "Deere open at Seven ; the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven 
o’Cloc! 
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BAN OVING 
T 
229, REGENT STREET, 


Corner of Hanover Street. 


MESSR'S. WESSEL & CO. 


Of 67, Frith Street, beg leave to inform the Profession and the Public, that they 
are REMOVING their extensive Stock of 


CERMAN AND OTHER CLASSICAL MUSIC 
To 229, Regent Street, Corner of Hanover Street. 


WESSEL and Co. will open the above Premises the sEcOND WEEK in MAy, 
and hope to be favored with the same patronage so liberally accorded to them 
in Frith Street. They purpose adding, as usual, Works of sterling merit, and a 
succession of novelties, to their already valuable catalogue. 


MR- F. LEEBOLD, 


FROM VIENNA, 
* Having studied Harmony, Single, Double, Treble, and Quadruple Counterpoint 
Canons, and Fugue, meer of three years under the celebrated Simon Lechter, 
First Court Organist of Vienna, has a few leisure hours which he would_be most 
happy to employ asa Teacher in that art. Mr. Lecher’s name is too well known 
in the Musical World to require any cominent on his method of teaching 
counterpoint, &c., suffice to say, he is master of Thalberg, Henselt, Schubert 
Netzer, Preyer, Hoven, Worschichik, Walker, and a great many other celebrated 
composers of Germany ; Ladies forming a class at their own Private residence, 
Mr. Leebold will be very happy to attend. 
Please to address, No. 3, BEDFORD STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
*,* Mr S, has a complete Original Manuscript of Beethoven to dispose of. 


WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS, 


MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, 
BEDFORD SQUARE, 


On MONDAY EVENING, tue 4tu or MAY, 
At Eight o’ctock, 
MR. WILSON WILL GIVE A 


SECOND ENTERTAINMENT 
SONCS OF SCOTLAND. 


The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven o’clock, and the Entertainment 
terminate about Ten. 
PIANOFORTE - MR, LAND. 
ae Hi Fri hin’? Am thou ert i we U i 

Part Frrst.—‘ Happy Friendship, n wert my ain Thing in 
the Morning early,” “ Last May a braw Wooer,”’ “ Scots, wha hae with Wallace 
bled,” * The Land o the Leal,” “ The Reel o’ Tullochgorum.” 

Part Szeconp.—“ The Spinning Wheel,” “‘ The Maid I daurna name,” “ Saw 
ye my wee Thing?” The Ewie wi’ the crookit Horn,’? “Come under my Plaidie,’ 
* Muirland Willie ” 

Tickets, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. Private Boxes for Six, 15s.; for Eight 
Persons, £1. Tickets may be had at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, and 
Messrs. Addison and Hodson’s, Regent Street; Messrs Duff and H 1s 
Oxford Street; Mr. Chappeli’s, Mr. Ollivier’s, and Mr. F. C. Leader’s, New Bon 
Street; Mr. H. Fentum’s, 78, Strand; Messrs. Monro and May’s, 11, Holborn 
Bars; Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, 48, Cheapside ; and at the Music Hall. 


BOOKS OF THE WORDS, 6d. 


CONCERT BAND. 
UDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. WILLY, 


The Musical Profession, and all Parties intending to give Concerts, are respect- 
fully informed that a CONCERT BAND of first-rate Professors may be engaged 
during the season, for Public and Private Concerts, Matinées, and Soiréer. — 

The inconvenience arising from the want of a well-organised Orchestra, com- 
plete in every department, although of limited numbers, and composed of 
artists in the constant habit of performing together, has long been a subject of 
general remark and regret; and has been the cause of keeping from many of 
our oe a | the finest and most attractive Orchestral Compositions. The 
CONCERT BAND has been formed to supply this deficiency. 

An obvious advantage attending the engagement of the CONCERT BAND to 

rties desirous of its services, is the great saving of time and t ouble; all that 
is required on their part being a communication, personal or by letter. 

fuptestions for terms and other se to be made to Mr. WILLY, 15 
ALDENHAM TERRACE, ST. PANCRAS ROAD; and to the Sceretary, Mr. 
CARTE, 23, NEWMAN STREET. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


STANNARD & Co,, 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING OFFICE, 


7, Poland Street, Oxford. Street. 
PORTRAITS, LANDSCAPES, MAPS, PLANS, CIRCULARS, &c. &e 
Executed in the first style of the Art. 
GOLD AND COLOUR PRINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Engravings transferred from Copper, &c., &c., and printed from stone, 


























WESTERN LITERARY INSTITYVTION 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 


MR. RICHARDSON 


Has the honour to announce 


A GRAND CONCERT 
At the above Institution, 
‘ON TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 5tn. 


Miss Rainforth, Miss Lucombe, Mrs. A. Newton, Miss Thornton, Miss Lockey, 
Miss Townsend, (her first appearance,) and the Misses Williams. 

Mr, John Parry, Mr. N. J. Sporle, Mr. Grattan Cooke, and Mr. W. H. Weiss. 

SoL.o PerrormMErs :—Pianoforte, Miss Dinah Farmer; Horn, Mr. Jarrett 5 
Violin, Mr. Viotti Collins, (Paganini’s celebrated Adagio and Rondo la Ch te ;) 
Concertina, Mr. G. Case; Violoncello, Mr. G. Collins, (Air, with Variations) ; 
Flute, Mr. Richardson, (who will introduce a new Solo, composed expressly for 
this Concert) ; Conductor, Mr. W. L. Phillips. 

To commence at Eight o’clock. 

Tickets, 2s. each; Reserved Seats, 38,; may be had at the Institution, 47, 
Leicester Square ; Mr. Prowse, 13, Hanway Street; Mr. Richardson, 41, How- 
land Street ; and of the Principal Music Sellers. 


Just Published, 
A DESCRIPTIVE ESSAY ON THE 


PATENT CLAVIC ATTACHMENT, 


Invented by ROBERT BROOKS, Jua, Shening its importance in focilitating 
performance a, the Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Con ~Baneo, and Guitar, and in 
omy | to Is on these instraments correct intonation from the commence- 
meu of their studies, By HENRY C. LUNN, Associate of the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

London: ADDISON and HODSON, 210, Regent Street. 


Z. T. PURDAY’S 


MUSICAL WAREHOUSE, 
45, High Holborn. 
HANDEL’S SONGS, DUETS, & TRIOS. 
cach votume conaing upwards of Tir Vaal Pee ate ~~ ree an 
i n—By Dr. ce 15s. 


Socmgreany for the no-forte or CARNABY— 
eac! 


*,* Many of the popular of Handel being, in their original state, too high 
or too low for eneral use, ay he first comived and carried out the ies 
of arranging t aon pon suitable for the common compass of voices ; and 
in a form better adapted for amateurs. 
HAYDN’S ORATORIO-THE CREATION, 
With Vocal Score, and Accompaniment for Piano, or Organ.—New Edition 
with Portrait and Sketch of Life. Edited by Dr. CARNABY. 
Price, bound in cloth, full size, 15s.; 
HANDEL’S ORATORIO—-THE MESSIAH. 
Arranged as above, with Portrait, Sketch of Life, and Scri References.— 
Edited by Dr. CARNABY.—Full size, bound in cloth, price 188. 
HANDEL’S ORATORIO—JUDAS MACCABBUS, 


New Edition, arranged as above, by Dr. CARNABY, Fall size, bound in 
cloth, price 15s, 


HANDEL’S ORATORIO—THE MESSIAH. 


: uy QUE EDITION, Imperial 8yo. edited by E. J. WESTROP. Price, bound 
in cloth, 10s. 


HAYDN’S ORATORIO—THE CREATION. 


: UNIQUE EDITION, Imperial 8vo. edited by E. J. WESTROP. Price, bontid 
in clo’ a 
ecyete above is uniform with the Messiah, and offers the same advantages as 
at Work. 
Catalogues and Prospectuses, Gratis, of the Publisher, Z. T, PURDAY, 45, 
High Holborn, 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Souvenirs Dramatiques. Six Characteristic Fantasias, composed and 
arranged for the Pianoforte, by Charles Chaulieu, 3 WG Sccetce 25083 of 

No. 1, From Anna Bolena, No, 2. Mose in Egitto. No, 3. Lucia 
Lammermoor. 4, Don Pasquale. 5. Il Crociato. 6, Beatrice di Tenda, 
Beautiful Venice. Rondo Brillante, by Charles Chauliea ..........006 3 0 


London : Published by Z. T. Purpay, 45, High Holborn, 








SINGING EXEMPLIFIED, 


The only Singing Tutor, written or composed by 
T. COOKE, 
Bears THE ABOVE TITLE, and his s1aNATURE. 
To be had at CRAMER & CO.’s Music Warehouse, Repont-strests 
* To Portland-street, Portiand-place, where Mr. T, Cooke tinues to Miceiee 
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W CAUTION. 
MESSRS. WILLIAM STODART & SON, 


In consequence of the various piracies of their Surname, find it necessary to 
acquaint the Public that neither have they now, nor had ype the most remote 
connexion with any other Piano-Forte Maker, and that all instruments of their 
Manufacture bear the full inscription, “‘W1LLIAM StroparP and Son, No. 1, 
GoLpEN SavarE, Lonpon.”’ is distinctive inscription, however, being 
often forged, they beg to add, that they will (gratuitously) enable persons to 
ascertain the genuineness of Pianos with the name of Sropart, upon application, 
either personally or by letter, at their only louse of business, No.1, GoLDEN 
SaQuaRE. 





JULLIEN’S MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 


M. JULLIEN 


Bros fully to nooustes his Patrons and the Public, that he has just pub- 
lished the following DANCE MUSIC for the approaching Season :— 


QUADRILLES 
¢ Pas de Quatre,” iS Marble Maiden,” ‘‘ Carnaval Italien.”’ 


WALTZES. 

** New Redowa,” “‘ Hermilie,’”’ “ Lelia,’’ ‘‘ Witches in Macbeth,” 

Also, “ Polka from Eoline,”’ and “La Clochette Galop,” composed as a com 
panion to the “ Post Horn Galop.” 

Tn the course of Publication. 

‘¢ New Mazurka Quadrilles,”’ as introduced and taught by M. Coulon. Three 
grand Qi és on subjects from Benedict’s Opera of ‘‘ The Crusaders,’’ Verdi’s 
Opera of ‘* Nino,” and Adolphe Adams’ celebratea Ballet, ‘‘ Le Diable a Quatre.” 


ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY and CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
214, REGENT STREET. 


NEW PIANO-FORTE MUSIC 





























s 

8. d. 

BY C. CHAULIEU. La Moine (Sonate Dramatique) ............ coccqme Cel 
—$———————— Musical Crown, Sketches In.... .........cceeeeecees 

The Style of the great Composers, 2 Books -each 3 0 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PIANO. 

—— L’Esule, Verdi’s Favorite Air..........s0.05 TOPE 3 0 

RomanZ@.s...4....eeeeees ovdbeccocvdesecses eccccce 3.0 

———----——  Canst thon Forget ........sseeeeeee eee eeeccecesees 3 0 
BY SIG. MARRAS. Les Fetes des Palerme, 4, Morceaux ..............+ " 

ey ae et eS. ee andreas seccse 4 @ 

a ———— (Le Serenade) 2.2.2... Dy ccccccccccene © scccecccace, 9 O 

LEI. ob U sd Bor ccevsdddisedercees 20 

tains 05 ARGU) 00 sien cece By nccscccesces covoccassccee 9: 0 

NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 

anal L’Innamorata (Romanza) Sung by Made. Grisi .... 2 6 
- Serenata ..... le ceidelveves Mentri tu dormi o cara 

Sung by Sig. Mario ............+.. pled ecevcccecce . 6 

LUIGI RICCL, Io Chiedo a queste fronde (Cavatina) ... 26 

MERCADANTE. O Giglio Soave (Duettino)..... VeccabbadeducadeGetze 2 6 
DONIZETTI. L Addio (O cara che mesta (Romanza) Sung by Sig. 

MITER S. occ secoddcdcctec Woedseccccce Occccccccce 2 6 

ARDELLIL. Eterno Genitor (Preghiera.) ....... Bitakecerse 3.6 

pene sence So-Non sou pui poe an GARMERE) nccccdcccccee 2S 

J. R. LING. Dost thou Forget. (Ballad.)............++- BdoTeoess 20 

Pll n’eer forget thee. (Ditto.)........scccsecees 26 





PUBLISHEB BY *a¥ 
MARTIN AND CO. 3, OLD BOND STREET, 
Chirogymnast Establishment. 


FLOTOW’S 


OPERA ALLESSANDRO STRADELLA 


W. H. CALLCOTT. 


This celebrated Opera is now performing with the most eminent success at 
several of the Continental Theatres, and enjoys a reputation probably unequalled 
since the production of Der Freischutz. The following Instrumental and Vocal 
»ieces may be had :— ‘ te : 

he Overture for one and Two Performers, with Flute, Violin, and Violoncello 

accompaniments, (ad. lib ) ; 
Favourite Airs (in Three books) for One and Two Performers, with Flute accom- 
paniment, (ad. lib.) 





The Ballet Music is contained in the Third Book of Airs. 8. D 
Green waye the woods ° A 4 . . Ballad 2 0 
Rough is thy cradle, child =. ° . . Song 2 0 
Night has spread her dewy mantle e : " se Song 20 
Oh Italy, my Fatherland! : e . - National Ballad 2 0 
Hark ! the merry breezes bearing 7 r The Bell Trio 2 6 
Oh, how fair the rose unfolding ¢ $ es - Song 2 0 
The Wind King ‘ . e . } Song 2 0 
Hear, Lady, hear . . . . +» _ . Serenade 2 6 
Over many a mountain e . . The Pilgrim’s Song 2 0 
The Spectre Hunters nin . . ° A Duet 2 6 
Bear witness of my blissful feeling . . _ Song 2 0 
With song of bird ° Fairy Trio 2 : 


ightly, softly, gently tread . . ° - Terzettino 2 
ete whole the usic is orranged & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 

Published by ADDISON and ODSON, 210, Regent Street. Complete Lists 
may bé had of all Music Sellers. 











CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


A GOLD MEDAL OF FIVE GUINEAS VALUE will be awarded in 
July 1846, for the best Original Composition in SACRED. VOCAL 
MUSIC in four, five or six parts, Verse and Chorus, without Solo or 
Duet. The Music to be of a cheerful character, and the words to be 
selected from the Hoty Scriprurgs. 

The Copyright of the successful composition will remain with the 
Author, and the unsuccessful candidates may receive back their compo- 
sitions after the presentation of the Medal. 

The Umpires will not hold themselves engaged to make an award, if 
they do not consider any of the works submitted to them as meriting 
the distinction. Each composition, distinguished by a motto, and ac- 
acmpanied by a sealed paper containing the Author’s name and address, 
to be sent, with a copy of the separate voice parts, on or before June 
Ist, to Mr. J. H. B. Danvo, 32, Bishopgate-street, or to Mr. J. A. No- 
VELLO, Dean Street, Soho, and 24, Poultry, who will give any further ins 
formation that may be required. 


NOVELLO’S EDITION 
OF THE 


Works of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


“ WHEN ISRAEL OUT OF EGYPT CAME.” As performed at 
Exeter Hall, on Friday, April 24th—The 114th Psalm, for Chorus, 8 
Voices, and Instruments, arranged with an accompaniment for the 
Pianoforte, by the Author, op. 10s. The separate vocal parts, 8s.; 
ditto. orchestral parts, 10s.; the full score, 15s. 

A HYMN OF PRAISE, (Lobgesang) First Symphonia-Cantata for 
Voices and Instrument, arranged with an accompaniment for the Piano~ 
forte, by the Author, 21s. Separate Vocal parts, 8s.; ditto Orchestral 
parts, 70s. ; full score, 42s.; No. 1, The Sinfonia, arranged as a duet by 
the Author, 8s.; 2, All men all things (chorus), and Praise thou the 
Lord, (8’ solo and chorus), 4s. ; 3, Sing ye praises, recit. and air, tenor, 
and 4, All ye that cried, chorus, 2s. 6d.; 5, I waited for the Lord, duet, 
(two sopranos) and chorus, 2s:; 6, The sorrows of Death, solo, tenor, 
2s.: 7, The night is: departing, chorus, 2s.; 8, Let all men praise the 
Lord, chorale, 2s.; 9, My song shall be always thy mercy, duet, soprano 
and tenor, 2s.; 10, Ye nations, offer to the Lord, chorus, 4s. 


BOYCE. 
Now publishing by subscription in two vols. Price 16s. each 

The SERVICES and ANTHEMS composed by W. Boyce, Mus 
Doc., in Vocal Score, with a separate accompaniment, for the Organ or 
Pianoforte, by Vincent NovELLo. 

The work will be handsomely printed on large paper, and bound in 
cloth. The first volume is now ready. The Alto and Tenor parts will 
will be engraved with original cliffs, Each Ahthem will be published 
singly ; and for the convenience of Cathedral Choirs, Choral Societies, 
&c., the Vocal parts will be printed separate. Prospectuses may be 
had, postage free. 

N. B. The Second Volume will be ready in a few days. 


SIX SHORT ANTHEMS. 

Adapted by WILLIAM PATTEN. 
1. Praise the Lord ......¢*S. A. T. B... Vi. Novello... .0002 
?. Lord, we pray Thee......S. A. T. B... Hayden .......6..2 
3 Thou, O Lord ..+**..06..S. A. T. B... Webbe.. ....°° 2 

* AMUN cccce ecaqs coccesiee Aine abs, DevGinaion. donc 

4, The Lord is Great, Duet,.. T. B. and Chorus, V. Novello ..4 
5.  O, Pray for the Peace, «+S A. T. B....Leal Moreira ......2 
6. Rejoice in the Lord......S. A. T. B... V. Novello we cesveee2 


Price 1s. each, or 6s. in one Book. 


SEVEN SHORT ANTHEMS. 
Composed by DR. BLOW. 


oOonm co coo 


Consider mine enemied..sc.scssidececectecccovesS- A T.B. 1. @ 
Look upon mine adversity ......ceceseecceessess5A.T.B. 1 0 
Pretes thaw the Lead so. cacccacecccceececatnte Gotety i L. 6 
Shewus thy mercy ...e.,cececcopecce*teccces PALA. T. R Fs @ 
Save, Lord, and Nhéar GS... 2. geet tcc cc cece ct cece te As Te HRN IG 
FRG VERS OF UNG TRIG hss cons ccucceatsccecccete debe Ss” © 
Up, Lord, and help me,, «+«+essererorerseveees,,S.A.T.B. 1 0 


With Accompaniment for the Organ, by Vincent Novgt1o. 
The separate Vocal parts are printed, price 4s. each. 


J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 
69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 
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WESSEL & CO.’s PUBLICATIONS 


ON THE 


CROWN DIAMONDS, (OR JEWELS,) 


(Les Diamans de la Couronne, ) 
AUBER’S POPULAR OPERA. 


PIANO SOLO. 
Labarre, Ti Overture (Violin separate, 1s.) .. HS Gs 
Davison, Tue Wao e of the Arrs, in five books . tots. Seeth 
Musard, QUADRILLE?, Ist and popular set (with Cornet, &c.) 
? - 2nd set “ La Reine Catarina,” ....++ 
Adam, Melange et Potpourri élégant. oc ccercvceccccns 
eee: £0 Beg De lices des Diamans, 6 petit ‘Airs. eeeescccece 
Burgmuller, Gr. Galop en forme de Rondeau ...+eeeseeee 
—iteetinmne “ Fleurs de la Jeunesse,”’ on Thillon’s Air, . e° 
Cittadini, & Grand Fantasia . RPL oe a ee 
Czerny, 2 Rondinos, Op. 673, Bs, NOE ick daesowrekah 
2inC. vous 
Duvernoy, 2 Rondeaux Mignons, No. L SS i GSI 
2, Galop....ccccrece 
Herz (H.), Grand Battosin 50coek. ctsiss ae .. Op. 126, 
Kalkbrenner, ‘ Svuvenir,” 1... ..ccccceceeees 
Lemoine “ Bijou,” 30th Bagatelle epecarmenecdete 
% Snow-Flakes, ” from the rown Diamonds. ” 
?No. 1, Kelz (of Berlin) Ist Rondino ...... 
No. MG GIO’ | ni cece 
No. 3 Chwatal, Polonoise and Trio ...... 
No. 4, Carcassi, ** Blevette” ...cccccccece 
Wolff (E,) “ Hommage a Thillon,” 2 Morceaux br. 
Op. 52, Divertissement 
OS CIENO os ss cc cs es 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
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Bertini (H. jun.) Brill. Fantasia, ............+.Op. 136, 6 0 
Cernzy (C.) Variat. br. et concertante in F, .. . Op. 680, 6 0 
avison, the Airs in 3 Books.. occ cece cviecsoss »s each 7 (0 
Fessy, the favorite Overture... .cccecsecsccceccsees o 0 
Burgmuller, Galop en forme de Rondeau, by J. W. Davison 5 0 
Musard, Quadrille, 1st and popular Set (No. 53 in les Soirées 
de Londres) opinephus 12h ot Set ba ab obakedweseee es 4 0 
———— ditto, 2nd Set, “ La Reine Catarina,’ No 54 in ditto 4 0 
Wolff (E.) Grand Duet, ........... vedunge cos JOpsG6, «77:0 
PIANO AND VIOLIN ‘CONCERTANT. 
De Beriot and Wolf, Grand Duo briliant,..«..... Op. 38, 6 
eatayaels} i ee codecs coccccccecoo Op, 45, 4 0 
Labarre and "Urhan, Duo, - ee rcceecccccccoens Op. 119, 5 0 
PIANO AND VIOLONCELLO CONCERTANT. 
Klemczynsisi and Seligmann, Duo,........Op 45, 4 0 
Wolff and Lee, Grand Duo, by De Beriot, ......Op. 38, 7 6 
PIANO AND FLUTE CONCERTANT. 
Klemczynski, and Camus, Duo,......... Op. 45, 4 0 
Wolff and Tulou, Grand Duo, by De Beriot,...Op. 32, 7 6 
FLUTE PRINCIPAL AND PIANO. 
Tulou, “ Hommage a Thillon,” Fantasié, ........ Op.90, 5 0 
PIANO DUET AND HARP. 
Fessy and Holst, the favorite Overture,........s000- ceee6 0 
Musard and Frolst, Ist and popular Set of Quadrilles 5 0 
2nd Set from the ** Crown Diamonds,” 
entitled ‘‘La Reine Catarina,” cccvvcccvesccesD) O 
PIANO AND HARP. 
Labarre (Theod,) Duo,.... cccccoccceseeeesesOp. 119, 6 6 
Labarre and Holst, the Overture,...... corccccecseeee bd O 
Musard and Holst, !st Set of Quadrilles..............5 0 
2nd Set ditto, ‘‘ La Reine Catarina,” 5 0 
ORCHESTRA. 
Auber, the favorite OVERTURE, -++++e++see eoreeereoceseress 2 0 
Musard, the foregoing 2 Sets of QUADRILLES, eeeeee.. each 10 0 
— the same for QuinTeETT BAND,.....+00.+.-each 6 QO 
MILITARY BAND. 

Mohr, the favorite OVERTURE, ....+++3.. ToeSD owi'e'e's et 12 0 
Musard, the 2 Sets of Quasnicane, ec cccecccncecs each 10 0 
TWO VIOLINS. 

Hammers (J. E.), the favourite Ovsrrure,........3 0 

the same for two Violins and Violoncello 4 6 














CROWN DIAMONDS— Continued. 


TWO FLUTES. 
‘Walkiers (E.), the favourite Overture,...+eeseseesee++8 0 


Walkiers and Hammers, ditto for two Flutes and 
Violoncello, . . 6 





FLUTE SOLO. 
Clinton (J.), the whole of the Airs, in 2 Books, ..++s++eee 7° 0 


TWO CORNET A PISTONS. 
Causinus, favourite Airs, No. 13 and 14 of Rudolphus’ Selec- 
tion of Duets,.... ee eeeee or va vecetecte saan ae 6 
Musard, Ist and 2nd Set of Quadrilles,.. cosccecvececegerd 6 


WESSEL & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANO SOLOS. . 
Burgmuller ‘Gems from the ceil two Rondinos 3. 
on Spohr’s Opera ...-- sees yeCWe ss . each 
Heller, (Stephen) “ Venetienne,” eet eeeecesvcscee "Op. 52, 
—_—"  “Tarentelle,” -+ercesererscrecescoccvose Op, 53, 
“ Fantasie-Stuck,” 06:00. 000000 09 0-06.00 ae6> «epee 
“La Fontaine,” COOP eee ee eres eseseeee Op. 55, 
“Le Kermesse,” ....+++. TELTTEL TTT ATK 
‘* Caprice br. ded. to Mr. Wm. Dorrell, . teveceecece 
Kalliwo oda, “La Tulipe.” Rondeau, Seer erreeeeesesesere 
Mayer, (Charles) Three Grand Studies, ee ereereeeerere 4 
“*Cronstadt,” Caprice elegant, ....s.ssecsecveesees 
“Catherine,” Impromptu, Oder ererereseseseresrese 
Rosellen “les Rayons d’ Aurore,” eight Bijoux Matineaux, each 
Sloper, (Lindsay) ‘Souvenirs Varsoviens,” second Set of 
Mazurkas .. . «eee Op. 5, 
Schulhoff’s Works, No, 12, Scherzo, sree seeres eeerecee 
No. 13 ditto, ee eeeeresese 
No. 14, * Confidence,” eeeeeereeeerrs 
No. 15, “Chanson a Boire,” 
No. 16, “ Barcarolle,” ...... 
Wolff, (E.) Bolero sur “ Les Diamans de la Couronne,” .... 
J enny ’ Lind’s Favorites, (Polka and Galop,) ...sseseeees 


PIANO DUETS, 
Bertini, “ Mére et Soeur,” four petits Duos, ++++++++++each 
Henselt, (A.) Rhapsodie in F minor, ¢+¢+++seeceseseses ates 
Sloper, (Lindsay) Caprice sur deux Melodies de Meyerbeer, 


VOICE AND PIANO. 
Lortzing, No. 319, ‘ In childhood J dallied,” ...... 2710 
Reissiger, No. 257, “ The silver-toned bird, (two Sopranos) 8 0 
Speyer, No. 314, “ Ferewell, and think of me,” (third of 
Pistheck’s Songs eeeeeee eee erereraceerees @cceces 
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Spohr, No. 275, “Be still, a neat, ON eh oki he crek idiots 3 

Schubert, No.260,“* Ye stars mildly gleaming,” (with Vignette) 2 

Kucken, "No. 312, ‘‘ At even hour I stray,” 
VIOLIN AND PIANO, 

Kummer “La Plaisanterie,” on Parisina,.. .....ceese0008 5 O 

Meinhard, “ Three Nocturnos,inC A minorD,........each 2 0 


VOICE, PIANO, % VIOLONCELLO OBLIGATO. 


Kreutzer (C.)}, “In yonder valley,” ....sseeccosesseevee 4 0 
— ditto, with Violin, or Horn, or Clarionet, 


seecesee Cach 4 0 
PIANO AND FLUTE. 


Beethoven, Sonatas newly arranged by Cuinron, 
—-——_——_—— No. 10,inC minor,. . . Op. 30, No.2, 7 6 
———_——— No. ll inG, . . . + «. « Op. 30, No.3, 5 0 


PIANO, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
Thirlwall, Andante and Polonoisen. . . . . . Op.10, 5 0 


WESSEL AND CO. 
67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 
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